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A Money-Making Opportunt 
for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 


“| 











Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Fifty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Fifty years ago the hand-laundry washtub industry 
ran into many millions—today practically a relic. Only a compara- 
tively few foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile 
and the washing machine. Yet irresistible waves of public buying 
swept these men to fortune, and sent the buggy and the washtub into 
the discard. So are great successes made by men able to detect the 
shift in public favor from one industry to another. 

Now another change és taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work bectter—more reliably—-AND AT A COST O N AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! Ic has oot required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 





|. EARNINGS 


Exceptional earnings grossed show the possibilities attainable 
in this business. A Louisiana man wrote: ‘My average earnings 
past 3 years about $150 a week; last 3 months as much as $250 
weekly." Ohio man’s report: “"A business man said to me, 
‘This thing has caught the whole city on fire." For the first 
30 days I worked, I earned $1343.00." A Tennessee man: 
“Last year, my average built up to $200 a week by December, 
but my carnings January reached $1,000 net."’ Space does not 
permit mentioning here more than these few random cases. 
However, they are sufficient to indicate that the worth-while 
future in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for 
the right kind of man. Some of our top men have made over 
a thousand sales each on which they earned up to $60 per 
sale and more. Many of these sales were repeat business. Yet 
they had never done anything like this before coming to us. 
That is the kind of opportunity this business offers. The fact 
that this business has attracted to it such business men as 
former bankers, executives of businesses—men who demand 
only the highest type of opportunity and income—gives a 
fairly good picture of the kind of business this is. Our door 
is open, however, 
field in which to make his start and develop his future. 





and show exceptional earnings. 


Not a “‘Gadget’’— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great ee their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of smal! business men. You doa't have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already » Soman 
the moncy is usually a. spent right at that very 
momen —and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your peepee 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has ex of $88.60, ble cost if done outside 
che business bing well over shoo And so on. We could 


mot possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 








to the young man looking for the right 








Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $§W order, your minimum share 
is $20. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,100.00. The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar's worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 

in other words two-thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 


percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’* is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to ‘force’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accepr—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money betore the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 


tion should actually enough money to pay 
for the deal, with the investment coming in 
at the same time. You chen call back, collect vour moncy. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is mot overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
hasa — practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
mecessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at ence for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it curns 
Out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, ws¢ the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, 
Dept. 5643-B, Mobile, Ala. 
Address all Pacific Coast mail to P. O. Box 268, 
Dept. 5643-B, Monrovia, Calif. 


meen aan ae | 


r FOR EXCLUSIVE 
" RUS TERRITORY PROPOSITION | 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, Dept. 564)-[} Mobile, Alabama 
If on Pacific Coast mail to P.O. Box 268, Dept 5645-8 I 
Monrovia, California. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 








se YES, we were a bit optimistic in titling the cover 

photograph “Tomorrow’s Teachers.” The young men and women in 
the picture are gathered near the registration desks of a 
Kiwanis-sponsored “Introduction to Teaching” clinic that was 
organized for local high school pupils who ranged, in degree of 
interest, from those who long ago decided on teaching careers 
to those whose career plans are as yet unformed. So we agree with 
you that we were optimistic in referring to all of these young people 
as “tomorrow's teachers.” Still, this is the year for the 
opulent outlook, according to the Prognosticators, and the year 
has only begun. But enough of this. Turn to page twenty for 
the story behind the op- 
timistic cover photo- 
not to 
mean, of that 
we're asking you to de- 
this column right 
here. The chance we’re 
taking in-tempting you 
with some other page is 

work of our 
month-old 
It’s con- 


graph; this is 


course, 


sert 


just the 


frisky, op- 
timism again 
fident that you’re going 


to stay with us. 


We're atways extremely careful in selecting pictures for our front 
covers—believing that it’s important to put a notable photograph 
on the magazine’s face every month. But never did we expect 

to choose a cover shot that would be considered so notable as to 
become the subject of a “WHEREAS” in a district resolution. 
Remember the November cover, which had Kiwanian Herb Plambeck 
of Des Moines, Iowa posing with a Soviet Farmer? (Herb wrote 
“We Toured the Russian Farms,” the lead article in that issue.) 
The Nebraska-Iowa District passed a resolution complimenting 
Herb for being selected to go on the Russian tour, writing the 
magazine article, and getting his picture on the cover. The 

reason for the latter—but let’s let the district explain 

it: “WHEREAS, Herb Plambeck is the first writer of a feature 
article for The Kiwanis Magazine ever to have his picture on the 
front cover of the magazine. , 


SHort._y before Christmas, says columnist Jack Wasserman of New 
Westminster, British Columbia, Dick Richardson, a member of 








j 


the Kiwanis Club of New Westminster, stood up to make his report | 


on the club’s proposed Christmas party for local children. 

He said, “ ‘Mrs —— has gone overboard in producing a 
large number of children for this affair.” A little later, 
according to Wasserman, the chairman of the club’s “sick 
committee,” Bob Beckman, reported that he didn’t know of any 
illnesses, but, “‘I’d be glad to know if any Kiwanis 

member is sick.’” 


Serxinc something to go with “That Siren South of US,” found on 
page twenty-six, we asked a Kiwanian to tell us about his trip 

to Mexico last year. We shall now turn the floor over to 

him: . . I think the first thing that struck me in Mexico was 
the general friendliness of the people. Going through one 

town, there was a turn that wasn’t marked clearly; I missed it 

and went straight ahead. I hadn’t gone more than half a 

block when two or three boys ran out in (see BYLINES page 2) 
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Where 
Businessmen 
Waste Money 


Too many businessmen waste money 
and risk their reputations trying to 
make one typewriter paper do every- 


thing! You can’t expect the same 


paper to be right for everything from 
correspondence to call reports. Avoid 
costly misfits by choosing from the 
whole range of Eaton’s Berkshire 
Typewriter Papers... choose the 
right paper at the right price for 
every business need. 


In addition to papers suited to your 
varied needs, from executive letter- 
heads to economy-planned inter- 
office work, the Berkshire Typewriter 
Papers selection includes special 
papers like erasable-Corrasable and 
the whitest white typewriter paper 
made, Eaton’s Diamond White Bond. 


Ask your stationer to show you 
the Berkshire Typewriter Papers 
just right for your needs 


Send 10¢ for typewriter paper selection 
chart and booklet “The Perfect Secretary” 


EATON'S 


BERKSHIRE 


TYPEWRITER PAPERS 
==) MASSACHUSETTS 














RUST-OLEUM 


the protective coating with 


PROVED 
PENETRATION 


Nearly three years of radioactive 
eseareh have proved that 
Rust-Oleum’s specially-processed 
fish oil vehicle penetrates rust to 
bare metal! 

This proved penetration means 
that you can apply Rust-Oleum 769 
Damp-Proof Red Primer directly 
over sound rusted surfaces 
usually eliminating costly surface 
preparations. 

Always specify and use 
Rust-Oleum — get double rust pre- 
vention with Rust-Oleum primers 
and colorful, long-lasting finish 
coatings. Accept no substitute. 
Prompt delivery from Industrial 
Distributor stocks everywhere. 


GET ALL THE FACTS! 


Clip the coupon to 
our business letter- 
ead for a copy of the 

complete 30-p age re- 

port on Rust-Oleum 
penetration by Bat- 
telle Memorial Insti- 
tute technologists. 
eee | 

RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION pont. 2466 ; 

2466 Oakton St., Evanston, Ill. 


Complete literature and color 4 
charts showing Rust-Oleum colors. 1 


[] Nearest source of supply. i 
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Send me the complete report on 
Rust-Oleum penetration. 
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BY-LINES (From page 1) 


the street and started waving their arms and shouting; they ran over to 
the car and said, ‘Mexico City?’ When I answered, ‘Si,’ they pointed 
back to the corner where I missed my turn. On another occasion, my 
automobile had a flat and I stopped at a service station in the next 
town. Using a Spanish-English dictionary, I tried to explain to the 
attendant that I wanted the tube patched and the shoe remounted. I was 
having quite a time of it when a Mexican bystander walked over and asked 
me—in English—what it was that I wanted. I told him and he, in turn, 
explained to the attendant—in Spanish. I discovered that the helpful 
bystander had learned English in Denver, where he had once lived for 
five years. I found a great pride in the free public schools that have been 
erected in Mexico during the past twenty-five years. Prior to the separa- 
tion of church and state, education was confined largely to the well-to- 
do, who attended church schools. Since the separation, the government has 
built many schools, and in each town we visited, our guide would point 
out every one of these free schools with pride and tell how bright the 
future of Mexico is because the poor as well as the wealthy can now be 
educated. I was surprised to discover that a haircut in Mexico City 
costs only two and one-half pesos, which is the equivalent of twenty 
cents in US money. I also had a shine, which cost fifty centavos. This 
amounts to four cents in US money. The exchange rate is twelve and one- 
half pesos to the dollar. In actual purchasing power, the Mexican peso 
is worth more than eight cents of American money. For this reason, an 
American can live very cheaply in Mexico. I had an interesting experience 
with money in Taxco, an old silver mining center founded in the sixteenth 
century and now a mecca for tourists. While walking down one of the 
narrow streets, a boy came up to me with three quarters in his hand. He 
held out the three coins and said. ‘No good. You give me Mexican money?’ 
I told him it was very good money, but he insisted it was no good. I fi- 
nally gave him nine pesos. I found out that, once the border is crossed, 
Mexican money is used entirely. Where tourists are common, the American 
money is readily accepted, but it is not in general use.” We asked our 
Kiwanian whether anything funny happened on his sojourn south of the 
border. “Well,” he said, “I got a kick out of the way Mexico's most popular 
beer—Carta Blanca—is advertised. It’s said to be ‘The Beer That Made 
Milwaukee Jealous.’” 





Jor Miter, the author of our lead article this month, had his by-line in 
at least half our issues last year. Want to know how he got his start in 
writing? He was a fullback at the University of Oregon—until one autumn 
day when he broke a cartilage in his left leg and was out for the season. 
As Joe tells it, “The manager of the team was an economical guy, and he 
couldn’t stand seeing me on the bench, doing nothing—so he told me to 
keep myself busy writing sports publicity releases. I haven't stopped 
writing yet. . . .” Much of his output is on sports, for, once he was 
forced to the sidelines, Joe developed into a skillful writer in this 
field. And it’s very often in the sports-authoring vein that he’s a 
popular contributor to a large number of publications. Virtually all 
his work with our magazine has been in the nonsports field, but we 
plan to make increased use of Joe’s affinity with sports this year: 
He'll soon be offering his treatment of rodeos. Planned for later in the 
year are articles on golf and Canadian football. 


Tue First we knew of Casa Loma, that amazing structure in Toronto that 
is operated by the Kiwanis Club of West Toronto and is North America’s 
only castle, was what we read in “The White Elephant That Turned Into 
Gold,” which appeared in the July 1953 issue of this magazine. A year later, 
we passed a memorable afternoon touring the castle, and soon after our 
arrival home we were telling our friends about it. Last summer, in fact, 
an elderly couple followed a suggestion of ours and visited Casa Loma. 
What brings all this back to mind is a recent story on Casa Loma in a 
banking publication called Better Living. We’ve shown the article to 
several of our friends. Why? Well, one day after our Canadian trip, the 
mails brought us a card saying we are a member of the Casa Loma publicity 
committee. Hence, the above evidence to substantiate the following memo 
to members of the West Toronto club: “Really, fellows, we’re trying our 
best!” 

S.A.M, 
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NET PROFIT 


In Just 3 Months 





WITH 
PACKER’S 


Charm Soap 


PROFIT PLAN 


The Kiwanis Club of Upper Allen-Cumber. 
land Valley, Mechanicsburg, Poa. ordered 
200 boxes of Packer's Charm Soap on 
August 17, reordered 300 boxes on August 
25 and 300 on November 17 for a total 
of 800 boxes. This is a net profit of $400 
in @ three month period 

Mr. Robert L. Richards, president of the 
Club, writes: “We expect to continue 
Charm Soap as a fund raising project . . 
os @ new club organized in March, 1955, 
we have found this to be a most valuable 
and dignified way to raise money for our 
service activities.” 


Make the Charm Soap Profit Plan 
your Profit Plan for 1956! 





MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE 
SAMPLE BOX 
Packers Tar Soap, Inc., Mystic, Conn. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send without cost of ob- 


ligation, one 4-pack box of Packer's Charm Soap, 
for examination by our project committee 
Kiwanis Club of 

Address 

City & Stare 


Atrention of , 
( Please Print) ( Person to whom soap is to be sent) 


PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC. 
























Beware of Pen Pals 


. . . The letter which you published in 
the November Kiwanis Magazine is very 
interesting to me. This is a petty racket 
that has been going on for many, many 
years. I first ran into it in St. Cloud, 
Minnesota in 1950. I fell for it and did 
correspond with some of the Nigerian 
boys. We made a deal to frade 
I did send considerable stuff to Lagos. 
The postage on the package I sent was 
over $4 

While I was still waiting for some- 
thing to come back from Africa I met 
a young student from Lagos. I showed 
him the correspondence. He shook his 
head, rather intimated that I would 
never hear from them again. He is 
certain that these boys have some kind 
of a common sponsor because they are 
totally unable to find names of maga- 
zines such as yours unless somebody 
behind the scene prompts them. The 
language in these letters hasn’t changed 
much in five years 

I thought your readers ought to know 
the facts and not fall for this swindle 

W. E. la Plante 
Grafton, North Dakota 


They Also Helped 
The “Kiwanis In Action” section of 
the November issue of the magazine 
was most interesting to Metuchen- 
Edison, as it dealt with the fine work 
done by clubs around the 
country in the unfortunate 
people caught in the hurricanes and 
floods here in the East 
We know of the misery and suffering 
caused by the storms and the floods 


various 
assisting 


because we have been working at flood 
relief continuously August 26. 
It was on that day that our club sent 
their first truckload of relief supplies 
into Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, and 
since then twenty-five others have found 
their way into various communities of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut 

Curt Stirling 

Vice-President, 1955 

Metuchen-Edison, New Jersey 


since 


Bible Reading Support 
a Please accept our most sincere 
thanks for the perfectly wonderful co- 
operation which The Kiwanis Magazine 
gave to the World-wide Bible Reading 
program of the American Bible Society. 
We thought that the coverage in the 
September issue of the magazine was 
wonderful, but then when we saw the 
October and November issues, we were 
simply overwhelmed. Many, many 





prominent periodicals and publications 
have treated us generously but, believe 
me, none has surpassed the generosity 
of your organization’s publication. 
All the officers of the Society have 
asked me to convey their thanks. 
Jack Banner 
Correction, Please 
One point in “Behind the By-Lines” 
(a better sketch than I deserved) needs 
correction: When I wrote Mr. Arthur 
A. Houghton, Jr., some months ago, he 
declined to name the purchase price 
of the Shuckburgh copy of the Guten- 
berg Bible. In the article, therefore, I 
used Scribner’s “asking price” of 
$200,000 as a clue to its value. “By- 
Lines” says the last complete Gutenberg 
sold for this amount, and I know none 
of us want to be misled by this state- 
ment. 
Don Cleveland Norman 
Kiwanian 


Chicago. Illinois 


Communists and Peace 
Correction please 
In the Octobe1 Arnold 
says “Communists say they are for 
peace, but they never specify what kind 


issue Oren 


of peace.” 

About the only thing good that can 
be said about Communists is that they 
have been remarkably honest in stating 
They have defined 
peace like this: “Peace is the condi- 
tion which will exist after we have 
been victorious in conquering all of 
the world.” 

They not only define peace in this 
way but they have made it crystal 
clear that there is no other kind of 
peace possible. While they urge the 
traitors here to preach “peaceful co- 
existence,” they honestly and frankly 
admit that any system which acknowl- 
edges the dignity of the individual must 
be wiped out 

They know what they want, which 
gives them a certain advantage over us. 

E. A. Gould 
North Kansas City, Missouri 


their objectives. 


Hosts to Alstons 


... We had a long-to-be-remembered 
Kiwanis meeting here when Walter and 
Mrs. Alston and their daughter, Doris, 
and her husband, Harry Ogle, all of 
Darrtown, were guests of our club. At 
this meeting, Walter was presented his 
framed honorary membership certi- 
ficate. Wilbur Wood, dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and many other past associates 
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of Alston . . . were present. 

At the close of the Kiwanis meeting, 
the New Madison School Band, sixty 
members strong, led a parade made up 
of the New Madison Fire Department, 
the American Legion drill team, the 
baton twirling majorettes with flaming 
batons, business floats and citizens on 
foot and in autos, who marched the full 
length of Main Street to the public 
school building, where the Kiwanis 
club presented a two-hour minstrel 
show. 

During the show, it was announced 
that a song would be dedicated to 
Walter Alston and all were invited to 
join in the chorus. You should have 
heard that chorus of voices when they 
threw a spotlight on Alston and sang 
“Take Me Out to the Ball Game.” 

Following the show, a reception was 
held in the school cafeteria for the 
Alstons, and cakes, coffee and cold 
drinks were served to everybody. Mr. 
and Mrs. Alston repeatedly declared 
that the evening had been one of the 
most happy events of their lives. . 

W. Franklin Ray 
New Madison, Ohio 


Favors “Kiwanis In Action” 

. . Just a thought, which I expressed 
recently to my own Kiwanis club—and 
which you might think worthy of pass- 
ing on to our 242,000 Kiwanians 

Until very recent years, what was 
the common reference (in the outside 
world: newspapers, radio, etc.), to Ki- 
wanis, Rotary, Exchange and_ the 
others? 

Answer: “Noonday Luncheon Clubs” 

right? 

Not now! Today they are recognized 
and commonly referred to as “service 
clubs!” 

What a transition! And just because 
they have earned that distinction by 
rendering service!! 

In your publication (just got my 
copy today) always the most interesting 
feature to me is the section “Kiwanis 
In Action,’ revealing what clubs are 
doing all over the two lands in behalf 
of youth, the underprivileged, civic 
projects, etc., etc., etc. Great! 

Should make all of us prouder and 
prouder (as the years roll along) that 
we are Kiwanians—eh? 

“Heine” O. L. Dorworth 

Member for thirty-two years 


Kiwanis Club No. 1, Detroit, Michigan 


Article Gave Her a Lift 

This may seem insignificant in 
comparison to the “By-Lines” I read 
in the December issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, but I cannot help but relate 
to you what a wonderful lift and in- 
spiration the article “The Story of 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol” has given 
me. 

It is indeed a tribute to Charles 
Dickens and gave me the most heart- 
warming and long-lost spirit for the 
Christmas season. 

Marguerite Varano 
Jacksonville, North Carolina 
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a low cost 
office typewriter 


We Remington 


Office-Attere 


Here’s the perfect, new, low cost typewriter for the modern 
business or professional office...a beautifully designed type- 
writer with every feature needed for general office typing. This 
unique typewriter not only gives you clear, sharp, easy-to-read 
printwork and smooth, responsive typing action, but also provides 
you with the extra advantages of compact size and low price! 

Call your local Office-riter dealer or Remington Rand Branch 
Office for a demonstration today .. . you’ll 
see how well the Office-riter can meet the 
typing requirements of your office, and save 
you money, too! Convenient terms arranged! 


Ptemingtore. Fkcareell. vwWisiON OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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KIWANIS BUILDS 201 


For tue seventh time in its forty-one- 
year history, Kiwanis topped the 200- 
mark in new-club building last year. 
The final count was 201—with ten of 
the new clubs sprouting between 
Christmas and New Year's Eve 

In 1954, new clubs totaled 238. Other 
“better than 200” years were 1921 
286; 1922—273; 1923—231; 1946—209; 
1947—-220 

The highlight of the new club-build- 
ing year occurred on April 19, when 
Kiwanis International's five-year-goal 
of 4000 clubs was reached. On that 
day, clubs were built in Elm Grove, 
Wisconsin: Irvington, California; and 
Western Houston, Texas. All three 
clubs were regarded as “the 4000th,” 
for it was agreed that all clubs built 
on the day the 4000th club was re- 
corded would be accorded this honor 

The goal of 4000 clubs was set in 1950 
by the International Board of Trustees 
under the direction of International 
President Don H. Murdoch. It was to 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


anniversary dates from February 16 


through March 15 


7 


= Hattiesburg, Mississippi, February 17 

: a) | New Albany, Indiana, February 17 
Laurel, Mississippi, February 17 
Rome, New York, February 19 
Rochester, Minnesota, Februory 21 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee, February 23 
Mankato, Minnesota, February 25 
Middilesboro, Kentucky, February 25 
Galion, Ohio, February 28 
Martford City, Indiana. March 2 
Oskaloosa, lowa, Morch 3 
Pittsburg, Kansas, Morch 3 
Kitchener-Waterioo, Ontario 
March 7 
Tucson, Arizona, Morch 8 
East Liverpool, Ohio, Merch 9 
Salem, West Virginie, March 9 
Austin, Chicago, Illinois, March 10 
Dunkirk-Fredonia, New York, 
March 14 
Hammond, indiana, Merch 14 
Martinsville, Virginia, March 14 
St. Thomas, Ontario, Merch 14 
Rushville, indiana, Morch 15 
Salem, Virginia, Merch 15 


* 


Hermosa Beach, California 
30th Februory 22 
Beimar, New Jersey, Februory 24 


Mauston, Wisconsin, Februory 25 
Belington, West Virginia, Februery 26 
Newton, Massachusetts, March 1 
Oxford, Ohio, Merch 2 

Vandergrift, Pennsylvania, Morch 2 
Wauchula, Florida, Merch 2 
Allston-Brighton, Massachusetts, 
March 4 

Madison, Indiana, Merch 4 
Anacortes, Washington, March 9 
Winfield, Alabama, Merch 9 
Clearwater, Florida, Morch 10 
Eureka, California, Merch 12 
Jemaica, New York, Merch 15 
Mountain View, California, Morch 15 
Orange, Massachusetts, Morch 15 


- 
95th Bourne, Massachusetts, Februcry 19 











NEW CLUBS IN 1955 


have been reached by the time of the 
1955 International convention. The goal 
was met two months before. 

At the time the goal was set, there 
were approximately 3100 clubs. Rec- 
ords show that new-club building in 
the years from 1950 through 1954 was 
the second highest among all five-year 
periods in Kiwanis history. Some 918 
clubs were built in that period. From 
1921 through 1925, the figure was 1108. 

Other highlights of the year: 
> A sixth Kiwanis club was added on 
the Hawaiian Islands when the Kahului, 
Maui club was built December 29, 1955. 
This was the second club for Maui. 
> The Canton, North Carolina club, 
built only three years before, sponsored 
the most new clubs—five. They were 
Murphy, West Ashville, Sylva, Bryson 
City and Maggie Valley 
> The division showing the most new 
clubs for the year was Division No. 6 
of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Dis- 
trict. Headed by Lieutenant Governor 
Donald R. MacQuarrie, Division No. 6 
produced six new clubs—Agin Court, 
Don Mills, Bobcaygeon, Whitby, West 
Hill-Highland Creek and Markham, all 
in Ontario. 
> The Texas-Oklahoma District topped 
all other districts in new club produc- 
tion with a total of twenty. Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime was second with 
eighteen, thus breaking a record for 
the O-Q-M District. 

Membership figures for Kiwanis 
show that the organization is growing 
in this department at the rate of 10,000 
new members a year. At the end of 
1953, there were 222,049 members; there 
were 232,263 a year later and 242,355 as 
of last December 31. 





PAST PRESIDENT DEAN DIES 
Past International President Ben 
Dean, who led Kiwanis in 
1944-45, died January 23 while 
attending a Kiwanis meeting in 
his honor at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, where he lived. Be- 
cause this issue of the magazine 
was going to press on that day, 
an article summarizing his life 
and contributions to Kiwanis will 
not be found in this issue, but 
will appear in March. 











NOTE ON FLOOD RELIEF 

Civuss AND individual members who 
want to contribute to the relief of 
victims of recent floods in Nevada and 
California can address their contribu- 
tions to Kiwanis Flood Relief Fund, 
California-Nevada-Hawaii District Of- 
fice, Hotel Claremont, Berkley 5, Cali- 
fornia. 


BALLOT BATTALION MATERIALS 
READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 
BALLOT BATTALION KITs went out early 
this month to approximately 200 clubs 
that had requested them. A card to be 
used in requesting the kits was in- 
cluded in each Public and Business 
Affairs—United States Committee kit, 
copies of which went to all clubs last 
autumn. Clubs that have misplaced 
their cards should let the General 
Office know that they want Ballot Bat- 
talion kits; the kits will be mailed to 
them immediately. 

Included in the kits is a special hand- 
book about the Ballot Battalion, plus 
supplementary materials for staging 
BB activities as community-wide 
projects, inviting the efforts of all local 
organizations interested in the aims of 
the Ballot Battalion. 

Clubs are reminded that it is im- 
portant for them to make plans for 
Ballot Battalion participation now—in 
time to inspire voters in their com- 
munities to register for voting and to 
take part in the primary elections this 
spring, when many important political 
battles will be won and lost. 

(General Walter Bedell Smith, chair- 
man of the board of the American 
Heritage Foundation, addresses all US 
Kiwanis clubs on the subject of the 
Ballot Battalion in this month’s 
editorial. See page 11.) 





STORIES OF MEMORABLE 
KIWANIS EXPERIENCES WANTED 
Have you had some extraordinary ex- 
perience as a Kiwanian that you’ve been 
waiting a long time to tell? 

If you have, write it down and send 
it to The Kiwanis Magazine. The 
editors are looking for such stories so 
they can start a new column called 
“I'll Never Forget 

Several manuscripts already have 
been received. One Kiwanian told of a 
practical joke that was played on him 
and other members of his club when he 
was president back in 1929. Another 
contributor, writing in a human-interest 
vein, told about an unforgettable act 
of kindness by his fellow Kiwanians. 

Send in your unforgettable ex- 
perience today! Typewritten, triple- 
spaced manuscripts are preferred. 
Stories should be from 200-700 words 
in length. No payment is offered. Manu- 
scripts will not be judgéd on the 
quality of the writing; it’s the idea 
that . counts. Send manuscripts to: 
The Kiwanis Magazine, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





VITAL STATISTICS 


AT PRESSTIME, there were 242,413 
Kiwanians in 4129 clubs. Key 
Clubs numbered 1367; Circle K, 
156. 
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A TESTIMONIAL FOR THE RANEYS 


International President J. A. Raney and his wife, Grace, were honored by 800 per- 
sons at a testimonial dinner held at the Scottish Rite Cathedral in Indianapolis. 


Sponsored by the Indiana District, 


of several organizations 


the event 
that President 


featured talks by representatives 


Jack is 





or has been associated with. 





PAST GOVERNOR DIES 

Rosser J. WILLIS, governor of the Min- 
nesota-Dakotas District in 1929, died 
at his home in Wheat Ridge, Colorado. 
He was a charter member of the St. 
Paul, Minnesota club in 1916 and 
served as club secretary and president. 
He also was secretary for his district. 
Two years ago, the St. Paul club 
honored him for his Kiwanis service; 
he received a folio of tributes from past 
International presidents and _ other 
notable Kiwanians. Survivors are his 
widow, Florence, and two sons, Stanley 
and Rosser, Jr., who is secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club of South Denver. 





KEY CLUB INTERNATIONAL 
FRAMES FIRST OBJECTIVES 
Key cius International opened 1956 
with a set of objectives. It was the 
first time in the history of that or- 
ganization that a list of objectives was 
offered to its membership. Theme for 
the year is “Prove Brotherhood.” The 
objectives are: 
1. Promote and extend friendly under- 
standing between members of all re- 
ligious faiths. 
2. Support and encourage the ideal of 
a dedicated cooperation in each of our 
nations. 
3. Through direct personal effort and 
group activity, encourage the encom- 
passment of every person in a program 
of warm human relations. 
4. Meet the challenges of delinquency 
and vandalism with a continuing, ag- 
gressive program of education on the 
values of honorable citizenship. 

The objectives are based on resolu- 
tions passed at the 1955 Key Club con- 
vention. 
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KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 
>» Howard W. Pollock, a member 
of the Anchorage, Alaska club, 
was named one of the “ten out- 
standing young men of 1955” by 


the US Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 
>» The Lincoln, Nebraska club 


awarded its thirty-second Medal 
for Distinguished Service to 
Merle G. Jones, president of 
the National Council of Pres- 
byterian Men. 

>» George A. Parks, immediate 
past president of the Des Moines, 
Iowa club, has co-authored a 
book titled Elementary Math- 
ematics of Life Insurance, which 
has been published by the Life 
Office Management Association, 
New York. 

> Walter F. Patenge, 
tional trustee from 
Michigan, has been named 
director of the National 
ciation of Manufacturers. 
» Alex Hedquist, Jr., at eighty- 
three years old an active member 
of the Provo, Utah club, was de- 
scribed in a Salt Lake Tribune 
feature story as “. . . one of the 
busiest men in Provo.” 


Interna- 
Lansing, 

state 
Asso- 











CONVENTION OFFICE OPENS 

THe INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION office 
opened its doors February 1 to the 
business of preparing for the forty-first 
annual convention of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, to be held in San Francisco 
June 17-21. The address is 57 Grove 
Street, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco 2. To reach the convention office 
by telephone, call Hemlock 1-3196 

(see KIWANIS ROUNDUP page 8) 














Official Kiwanis 
Convention Tours 
in colorful 





7 full days as low as $299.50 
including tax and round trip air 
fare from California via 
United Air Lines 


Beautiful Hawaii . . just 8% 
hours from the convention. 
Your choice of 6 delightful air 
cruises from 7 to 22 days. Price 
includes round trip air fare, ho- 
tel and sight-seeing. Send cou- 
pon below for free illustrated 


folder with complete details. 


Fly United to San Francisco 
Also take advantage of United’s 
Mainliner® service direct to 
the Convention. Both First 


Class and Air Coach flights. 


pee] 
UNITED AIR LINES 
—— 


eeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Official Kiwanis Hawaii Tours 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


Please send me your free illustrated 
folder of Official Kiwanis Hawaii Tours. 


Name_ 





Street 





City State 
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The thrilling true story of 
a girl's courageous stand 
against Communists in 
East Berlin. What Price 
Freedom shows a dynamic 
faith in action behind the 
lron Curtain, 


16 MM, Sound 40 Minutes 


Order from your nearest 
film rental library. 


BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION 


Hetional Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 








HAWAII by U-DRIVE 


A restful and relaxed Hawaiian vacatior 

by enting a smart new r from us at low 

co by day, week or month. Hawaii lara 

l-drive aystem serving each majo and. May 
rnished. 


For information please write 


HAWAII! RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 
P. O. Box 3175 Honolulu, Hawaii 





4 Christian wants to direct his 
energy to God's purposes. He wants 
a way ahead instead of just a way 
out of his entanglements. He wants 
the problems of his community and 
his nation solved according to moral 
principles. 

If you are such a person, you are in- 
vited to request a tree subscription to 
the monthly magazine, Faith and Free 
dom. We are a nonprofit organization 
dedicated to developing understanding 
of the conditions which nourish man’s 
efforts to be what he ought to be. 


That i« why hecriptions to Fast 
i Freedom at absolutely no cost or obliga 

thon Your subscriptiot will start wath the 

next arresting issu . F write 1 t 

FREE 

just send your name and address to 
Dept. $21, Faith and Freedom 

1521 Wilshire Blvd.., 


Los Angeles 17, Cal. 
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Clearly, no one can be blamed for being envious of Sidewalk Stan the Signboard 
Man. Lucky him, frolicking among the beautiful surroundings (!) of Waikiki Beach 
—at a time when many of us are being bitten by the cold. But you can be just as 
fortunate as Stan. How? By joining one of the special Kiwanis tours to Hawaii 
after the International convention in San Francisco June 17-21. For information, 
write to Official Kiwanis Hawaii Tours, 5959 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, 





DATES TO REMEMBER International Convention (San Fran- 
Here ARE some important dates for cisco)—June 17-21 

officers and committee chairmen to All-Kiwanis Week—June 17-23 

mark off on their calendars; they’re Dominion Day (Canada)—July 1 
based on Kiwanis International’s Ob- 7 : 
jectives and major-emphasis programs 
for 1956 


National Boys’ Club Week (fiftieth 


Citizenship Day (United States)—Sep- 
tember 17 
Kiwanis Kids’ Day—September 22 


anniversary)—April 2-8 National Newspaper Week—October 1-8 
Praver for Permanent Peace Week United Nations Week—October 21-28 
April 8-14 Election Day (United States)—-No- 
United States-Canada Good Will Week vember 6 

April 22-28 Key Club Week—November 11-17 


Mental Health Week—April 29-May 5 Farm-City Week—November 16-22 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built between December 8 and this issue’s presstime. 
NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
Arcade, New York , Chaffee-Sardinia and Perry, New York 
Northlake, Illinois i Matha dh buh oy CER aN ASU RW AS aac 'eek hae heatpesws 


a © Lancaster, California 
J ue abit abe deees East Meadow, New York 


Rosamond, California 
Plainedge, New York 
Severna Park, Maryland 


mo, Rae Galex, Virginia 
i oh aes bw odie waka .Augusta, Georgia 


Hillsville, Virginia 
Uptown Augusta, Georgia 


East Oakland, California... Central Oakland and San Leandro, California 
re ess cds ik gee aebe se vhhsecee es Florence, Alabama 
Charter Oak, Hartford, Connecticut....................... Hartford, Connecticut 
Telephone City, Brantford, Ontario.........................5. Brantford, Ontario 
Java-Strykersville, New York........... Chaffee-Sardinia and Perry, New York 
Collingswood, New Jersey.................00:. Haddon-Haddonfield, New Jersey 
Milton-Milton Junction, Wisconsin. ................eeceeeeee Janesville, Wisconsin 
Prichard, Alabama...... ven tdvaitens Wea ........-Mobile, Alabama 
I I i i lt in wi teeing aa sige ib'n sips wai § Maui, Hawaii 
EE. SS EES > Ee Madison, Wisconsin 
en Sn. :.). scastbebaekbue ebies sae kenctaus Lomita, California 
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PROGKAM SUGGESTIONS 


APRIL 

> Prayer for Permanent Peace Week 
The week of April 8-15 has been de- 
signated as a reminder that peace on 
our planet is the concern of each of its 
residents. Your club’s committee on 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims can provide the local stimulus for 
this Kiwanis “major emphasis” program 
by planning the meeting of that week. 
Further information will be published 
in the forthcoming issue of the Bulletin 
for Kiwanis Officers. 


> National Conservation Week 

During the week of April 1-7, special 
emphasis should be given to the con- 
servation of natural resources. Speakers 
can be obtained from the Izaac Walton 
League or your county agent or re- 
gional conservation service. For more 
information, write: National Life Con- 
servation Society, 2239 Tiebout Avenue, 
New York 57, New York. 


>» Mental Health Week 

The acute need for a saner public 
viewpoint on mental health and the 
delayed evolution of such a viewpoint 
has led to the establishment of the 
third Kiwanis Objective for 1956: 
“Recognize the threat of mental and 
emotional illness and support programs 
for treatment and rehabilitation of 
sufferers.” 

Since the problems related to mental 
health are as varied as they are com- 
plex, certain basic information is a 
necessary forerunner to accomplish- 
ment in the field. Specific help for 
setting up a program during the week 
of April 29-May 5—Mental Health 
Week—can be obtained from the Na- 
tional Association of Mental Health, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New 
York. 


>» National Boys’ Club Week 

Boys’ Club Week—April 2-8—is an ex- 
cellent time to focus the club’s atten- 
tion on the potentialities and problems 
of youth, emphasizing home, church, 
school and the work of youth-serving 
agencies in the development of boys 
and girls. Information can be obtained 
from Boys’ Clubs of America, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 


>» United States-Canada Good Will 
Week 

Many clubs this year will be crossing 
the borcer to do as the eighth Objec- 
tive suggests: “Strengthen the friend- 
ship between Canada and the United 
States through increased knowledge and 
understanding of each other.” It’s an 
especially good idea for the week of 
April 22-28. Films cn Canada are 
available from the National Film Board 
of Canada at either 1111 North Wabash 
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Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois, or 650 Fifth 
Avenue, Suite 658, New York 20, New 
York. A_ forthcoming issue of the 
Bulletin for Kiwanis Officers will offer 
further suggestions. 


> Speaker Suggestions 

At your next divisional inter-club 
meeting, why not invite an important 
figure in local or national politics to 
speak. The Bayside, New York club 
snared the former governor of Wiscon- 
sin, Philip F. La Follette, who talked 
about foreign affairs and atomic power. 
Or, if your club’s Agriculture and 
Conservation Committee hasn’t had the 
floor recently, ask committee members 
to find a speaker such as the Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania club invited in for 
its Farmers’ Day program—Dr. E. L. 
Nixon, agricultural consultant for the 
Pennsylvania Chain Store Council. Dr. 
Nixon, uncle of Vice-President Richard 
M. Nixon, spoke about the one indis- 
pensible raw material—‘“the question- 
ing, inquiring, indomitable mind of 
man. 


>» Cancer Control Month 

As a proper send-off to your club’s 
cancer fund drive in April, invite some- 
one in the field of medicine to speak 
on cancer at an early April meeting. 


>» Agricultural Programs 


The Worcester, Massachusetts club de- 
votes four programs every year to agri- 
culture and conservation. At the first 
agricultural program in 1954, Worcester 
Kiwanians heard a state forester out- 
line Massachusetts’ conservation and 
natural resources program. The next 
special program featured a four-man 
panel on gardening. The third program 
was built around a harvest show fea- 
turing vegetables and flowers grown by 
the Kiwanians themselves. Also in- 
cluded was a film on conservation. At 
the last program, the topic was the care 
and raising of farm and domestic 
animals. 


» Citizenship Recognition 

Any newly-naturalized citizens in your 
town? If so, you might arrange an 
interesting program by honoring them 
at a meeting. The West Palm Beach, 
Florida club has been doing it for 
twenty-five years. 


COMING EVENTS 

> May 

American Camp Week—May 1-8 

National Family Week—May 1-8 

United Cerebral Palsy Month—May 
1-31 

National Hospital Week—May 6-12 

Music Week—May 6-12 

Mother’s Day—May 13 

Armed Forces Day—May 19 

Memorial Day—May 30 











After the convention.. 


an enchanted 
holiday in 





at Waikiki’s most 
exciting hotels... 


HAWAIIAN 





... where you'll swim, relax and 
play in gracious luxury and nota- 
ble hospitality...in superb settings 
at the very center of Waikiki’s 
gayest, happiest vacation activity. 
@ Official post-convention round-trip 


tours, planned from ten to twenty days, 
cost surprisingly little. 


- } = a 


By Sea and Air— Fly to Hawaii from 
San Francisco, just brief hours away by 
modern airliner...enjoy a glorious stay 
in the islands...then return leisurely, 
luxuriously on the LURLINE, sailing July 
7, and enjoy Hawaii all the way home. 





@ See your Travel Agent, a nearby 
Matson Hotels office or United 
Air Lines ticket office 















TRY IT! 


for your own 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 


Meet Burroughs, the economy champion! 
Low-cost addition at its very best. And 
dependability, speed and ease of operation 
go along with the low first cost and a lifetime 
of trouble-free satisfaction. Call your Bur- 
roughs dealer, or our nearest branch office 
for a demonstration. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


| ©) Burroughs | 


FOR PROGRAM PLANNERS! 





ORDER NOW AND SHOW 
THE GLENN MILLER STORY in Technicolor 
starring JAMES STEWART - JUNE ALLYSON 
OVER 400 MAJOR TITLES + 16 MM COMPLETE SOUND 
FEATURE FILMS FOR RENTI 
Write to Dept. KM-1 for full details 





1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 





PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm H Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave,,. Washington 14, D.C 
Practice U S. Courts and Patent 


Office 











Here's a Simple Tested Plan to 


MAKE MONEY! 


if you need funds for special expenses, write today 
for our tested NO-RIS NO-INVESTMENT plan to 
raise funds. it's easy ‘and lots of fun selling 
famous Kitchen-Fresh Peggy Ann Fine Candies 
Groups across the country are making hundreds of 
doliars now! 
FREE Write today for your Folder and 
plete details on our NO-RISK A 


Feaay fan 


Fine Condies Since 1932 





com- 


Department 18602 
620 Second Ave. 
Des Moines, towa 
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CLUB CLINIC 














Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Writers should confine 


themselves to 200 or 300 words. 


Address questions to ‘'Club Clinic,’' Kiwanis International, 


520 


North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. We have three committees in our 
club that are not listed in the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws. Is it neces- 
sary for us to amend our bylaws to 
provide for these committees? 


A. No. In addition to the eighteen stand- 
ing committees provided by the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws, the Bylaws 
provide that special committees may be 
appointed by the president and shal! 
perform such duties as may be defined 
in their creation. The three 
to which you refer are special commit- 
and do not require inclusion in the 
club 


committees 


tees 
bylaws of your 


of 


and 


0. When a member another 
moves to our city elected 
| membership in our club, should we 


is 


collect a new membership fee from 
him? 

A. This rests within the discretion of 
the board of directors of your club. 


Most clubs waive the membership fee 
of a man who has been an active mem- 
ber of another Kiwanis club. However, 
in some of the larger cities where the 
membership fee of the new club is 
greater than that charged by the orig- 
inal club, the new member pays the 
difference between the membership fee 
paid in the original club and the mem- 


| bership fee of the new club. 





Q. Our Bylaws provide that members 
shall be elected “by a two-thirds vote 
of the entire board of directors.” 
Does this mean that the entire board 
of directors has to be present to elect 
a new member? 


A. No. If you have twelve members 
on your board of directors and only 
eight members are present at a board 
meeting the member can be elected 
by the eight members present. As long 
as two-thirds of the entire board vote 
in favor of electing a man to member- 
ship, it does not matter how many more 
are preseat at the meeting. 


Q. Our club recently incorporated a 
charitable foundation after submitting 
the papers to Kiwanis International 
for approval. We have had a brochure 
prepared which, among other things, 
suggests that members and friends of 
the club name the club in their wills 
so that the charitable work of the club 
may be carried on. One of our mem- 
bers says that any such requests should 


be to the charitable foundation and 
not to our Kiwanis club. Which is 
proper? 


A. By all means, any bequests should 
be made to the incorporated foundation 
sponsored by your club and not to the 


Kiwanis club. Bequests made to the 
foundation will be tax exempt. If they 
are made to the club, it will be neces- 


sary to pay taxes upon them. 


territorial limits of our club 
limits of our town 
and a radius of Gorham 
is not quite six miles from us. There 
is a high school there where we would 
like to sponsor a Key Club. There 
no Kiwanis club there. Would we 
acting according to our By-laws if we 


did this? 


©. The 
are the corporate 


seven miles. 
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be 


within the 
which includes 


is 


Gorham 
club, 


A. Yes. Since 
territory of your 
your community and a_ seven-mile 
radius, there is no reason why you 
should not sponsor a Key Club in the 
high school there. At the same time why 


not sponsor a new Kiwanis club in 
Gorham? 
Q. Our board of directors wants to 


make a member subject to suspension 
if he misses three meetings in succes- 
sion. Can this be done? 

A. No. Article II, Section 5, of the In- 
ternational Bylaws provides that a 
member who misses four consecutive 
meetings or more than forty per cent 
of the meetings in any semiannual 
period is subject to suspension. Club 
bylaws must conform to the Interna- 
tional Bylaws. 


Will you please enlighten me on 
this question through the “Club 
Clinic” column in the magazine? If 
a member misses two or three or more 
meetings in one month, may those 
meetings be made up by attending 
three or four meetings of various clubs 
in one week? 


A. Yes. There is no limit other than 
that of available time to the number of 
meetings a Kiwanian may attend in a 
single week. If he has missed four meet- 
ings, he can make these all up in one 
week if the week is during the month 
when the meetings were missed, six 
days prior to the month, or six days 
after the month. THE END 
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Why march in the 
Ballot Battalion? 


vo: YEAR—for the second consecu- 
tive presidential election year—the American 
Heritage Foundation joins forces with Kiwanis 
International in an effort to develop an informed 
and responsible electorate. Like Kiwanis, the 
Foundation believes that nothing is more impor- 
tant than active personal citizenship. 

And in my opinion, there is no better 
way to promote this belief right now than to 
participate wholeheartedly in the Kiwanis-spon- 
sored Ballot Battalion program. 

Let’s call the Ballot Battalion an all- 
out crusade to get citizens to vote, and te vote 
intelligently. It adjures citizens to vote not in a 
vacuum but with full possession of the facts and 
a knowledge of the issues at stake. 

Whether you call it a republic or a 
democracy, our system of government requires a 
high level of informed voting. Voting just for the 
sake of voting is not enough. The nonthinking 
citizen who votes by rote, who votes without 
bothering to study the candidates and the issues, 
presents just as much a problem as the nonvoter. 

Dictators have marched to power be- 
cause thoughtless voters failed to realize the 
significance of their ballots. 

The right to vote—to vote by secret 
ballot at free elections—is a great right. It is 
rooted in the conviction that the average judgment 
of all of us in the long run is better than the 
opinions of a few—that you “can’t fool all the peo- 
ple all of the time.” 

But the ballot, if used blindly, is no 
weapon for freedom. Behind the Iron Curtain, 
people go through the formalities of balloting in 
the “single list elections,’ which Mr. Molotov 
recently took such pains to defend. But the free- 
dom of information and of. choice is not there, and 
that makes all the difference. 

Now, what people think and do de- 
pends to a great degree on what they know, as a 








A native of Indianapolis, General Smith began his mili- 
tary career as a private in the Indiana National Guard 
in 1910. He became a general five years ago. In 
World War II, he was, at various times, Chief of Staff 
of the European Theater of Operations, the North Afri- 
can Theater and the Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Expeditionary Forces. After the war, he was Ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union; later he became director of 
Central Intelligence and Under Secretary of State. 
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Chairman of the Board, The American Heritage Foundation 


result of what they read and hear and discuss 
with friends and neighbors. Here is where the 
Ballot Battalion is most powerful, for it reminds 
citizens not only of the need to vote but of the 
voter’s obligation to himself and his nation to get 
the facts and issues and make a wise and prudent 
decision on Election Day. In Ballot Battalion 
programs in some communities, for example, open 
forums are held in which opposing candidates 
present their views to the voters. 

Lack of information about candidates 
and issues is probably the major reason for non- 
voting. Those of us who are well-informed 
regarding our system of government, the candi- 
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dates and the issues are more likely to vote than 
those who are ignorant or confused. Also, the 
better informed we are, the more likely we will 
cast our ballots wisely and intelligently. 

The citizen who votes without a basic 
knowledge of the principles of good government 
is an active but inefficient citizen. 

The good citizen takes an intelligent 
interest in elections, for his decision and the de- 
cisions of his fellow voters are fraught with 
significance: Today not only the welfare of 
America but the welfare of the world depends on 
decisions expressed at the polls. 

As we prepare to participate in free 
elections, we must relate our participation to the 
crucial fact that the battle for men’s minds goes 
on everywhere—constant, cold, relentless. How 
easy it is to forget this, as we enjoy the good and 
rewarding way of life in our own country! 

But we can’t forget it! We have no 
choice. The free world is shrinking. We're free, 
but countless others are not—and their numbers 
are growing. 

Fortunately for us, our forefathers 
handed us a really powerful weapon to use in 
defending democracy and freedom. 

This weapon is the ballot, cast in 
secret, by free men and free women in free 
elections. A huge outpouring of informed voters 
at the polls will demonstrate to the rest of the 
world that we cherish our precious freedoms and 
are determined to defend them. 

Kiwanis recognized all this long ago, 
and the Ballot Battalion is well named. Yes, it 
is a militant program, but that is what we seem 
to require to move our people to meet their 
obligations and thereby secure the blessings of 
our American heritage. 


Let's all march in the Ballot Battalion! THE END 
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rywe Unrrep States, one of the 

healthiest and most sports- 
minded nations on earth, is faced 
with a peculiar problem that has 


erious long-range implications. The 


problem is a paradox: Despite our 
imposing record of sports participa- 
tion, recent studies have revealed 
that a majority of America’s children 
are in appallingly poor physical 
condition 

The magnitude of the problem was 
demonstrated at a White House con- 
ference called by President Eisen- 
hower before his illness. Some thirty 
celebrities—including Gene 
Tunney, Bobby Jones, Willie Mays 
and Tony Trabert—met with the 
President to hear a comprehensive 


analysis of the physical fitness of US 


sports 


children. 

President Eisenhower was 
palled at the report presented by 
two physical fitness experts, Dr. 
Hans Kraus of New York Univer- 


ap- 


America’s Achilles Heel 


sity and Bonnie Prudden, director of 
the Institute for Physical Fitness at 
White Plains, New York. “The situa- 
tion,” the President commented to 
the group, “is than I 
imagined.” His guests were quick to 


even worse 
agree. 

Afterward, President Eisenhowe:1 
dashed off a note to Vice-President 
Richard Nixon “Dear Dick:” he 
wrote, “After what we heard at the 
luncheon today, I really think we 
should try to take the lead in doing 
something a 

The basic fact in the Kraus-Prud- 
den that shocked the Presi- 
dent and his prominent sports guests 


report 


was this: 

That 57.9 per cent of US young- 
sters tested for physical fitness failed 
one or more of six tests for muscular 
strength and flexibility, while only 
8.7 per cent of European youngsters 
failed 

The based on the 


study was 
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Now that we have television 


and chaise longues.,. 
power mowers and pneumatic 
tires, the question is: 


wheelchairs next? 


are 















Kraus-Weber tests for muscular 
fitness, which had been given to 
more than 40,000 US children and 
a group of comparable youngsters in 
Europe. At every age, from six to 
sixteen, the Americans proved less 
muscular than the Europeans. 

The Kraus-Prudden study may 
have proved something that many 
US authorities have been suspect- 
ing for some time—that prosperity 
and improving living standards have 
been turning America’s coming 
generations into “softies.” 

Consider, for example, these star- 
tling statistics released by Major 
General Lewis B. Hershey, Selective 
Service director: 

During the Korean forty- 
seven per cent of draftees were re- 
jected as physically or emotionally 
unfit 

Of the 4,321,000 men drafted from 


war, 


1948 to 1955, some 2,248,000—an 
amazing fifty-two per cent—were 
rejected on physical and mental 


grounds 

In World War II, one man in five 
was rejected in the nineteen to 
twenty-five bracket; in the 
eighteen-year-old group, one youth 
in four was rejected. 

One of the principal causes for 
this situation, physical fitness ex- 
perts and other authorities agree, is 
America’s excellent standard of liv- 
ing, the highest that the world has 
ever known. 

General Hershey explains it this 
way. “We are not,” he says, “inher- 
ently a nation of softies, but it’s a 
harder fight for us to stay fit than for 
a lot of less-privileged people... . 
Our kids right, but autos, 


age 


are all 


inner-spring mattresses, and regu- 
lated heating make it tougher for us 
to stay fit. We've got to learn to stay 
vigorous and still enjoy luxury.” 
A prominent health-education ex- 
pert, 


Dr. Clifford L. Brownell of 








Columbia University, has offered 
this warning: 

“Our nation may pay a high price 
because it has substituted spectator 
sports, television, movies and mech- 
anized transportation for regular 
participation in outdoor work and 
play. Our aversion to walking, our 
carelessness in correcting remedial 
defects, our ‘sweet tooth,’ and our 
inclination to luxury living will 
seriously affect the national level of 
physical fitness.” 

The inherent dangers in lack of 
exercise have been stressed by med- 
ical experts. Says the President's 
doctor, Paul Dudley White: “It’s the 
luxury—not the stress and strain 
that is stopping hearts in this coun- 
try. Work and exercise actually aid 
the heart.” 

Two English researchers, J. A. 
Heady and J. N. Morris, found that 
death from coronary heart disease 
occurs twice as much the 
physically less active than it does 
among the active. A remarkable ex- 
ample was the comparison between 
London bus drivers and conductors. 
The drivers, sitting all day behind 
the wheel, were far more susceptible 
to coronary heart disease than were 
their more active colleagues, the 
conductors, who spent the working 
day climbing up and down the stairs 
of the double-decker buses. 

Other medical studies have indi- 
cated that the physically inactive 
person has high neuromuscular ten- 
sion, high weight, high blood pres- 
sure, high pulse rate, and less 
breathing capacity. Diabetes and 
duodenal ulcers are common among 
inactive persons. 

Psycholegists recently have sug- 
gested the possibility of a correla- 
tion between physical fitness and 
psychiatric problems. Physical edu- 
cation officials at West Point have 
found in a study that 12.9 per cent 


among 











of the cadets who finished in the 
lowest category of the Academy’s 
physical aptitude test needed either 
psychiatric help or received psychi- 
atric discharges. But no psychiatric 
difficulties were encountered in the 
most physically fit cadets. 


The correlation between inade- 


quate sports programs and juvenile 
sug- 


delinquency also is strongly 
gested by reports from 
various cities. New Or- 
leans has not been par- 
ticularly troubled with 
juvenile delinquency 
since the New Orleans 
Recreation Department 
(NORD) was established 
in 1947. Says Mayor 
Delesseps Morrison: 


“Before we _  inaugu- 
rated NORD, our city 
had only thirty play- 
grounds, in many cases FEBRUARY 
totally inadequate. To- 1956 
day we have 131 play- 
grounds located in every 
neighborhood in New 
Orleans. Most of them are flood- 


lighted. All of them are adequately 
supervised. Before 1947, our munici- 
pal confinement home showed a 
daily average of 300 boys: Today that 
figure has been cut to 100, or one- 
third of the previous number.” 

Other cities and states are finally 
coming to grips with the problem 
by throwing official support behind 
mass sports programs. California’s 
Governor Goodwin Knight has asked 
mayors of cities and towns in his 
state to call old-fashioned meetings 
where sports figures and others are 
urged to interest youngsters in 
sports. “If there are no baseball 
diamonds, no _ playgrounds, no 
leagues, we want to know why,” said 
Governor Knight. “We have not 
licked juvenile delinquency, but it’s 
under control.” 

Yet the plain unvarnished fact is 
that the sports and physical educa- 
tion programs of a majority of US 
communities are woefully inade- 
In New York City, for in- 


quate. 
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stance, only five per cent of all school 
children are able to participate in 
school sports. The state of Oregon 
recently repealed its physical educa- 
tion laws entirely. 

“More than fifty per cent of our 
youth in high schools have no physi- 
cal education,” Dr. Clifford Brownell 
has pointed out. “Of the remainder, 
many are provided with inadequate, 
unbalanced programs.” 

Colonel Earl H. Blaik, Army’s 
football coach and athletic director, 
puts the issue in these blunt words: 
“Let’s face it; the American young- 
ster is the victim of our mechanized 
age as well as the philosophy ex- 
pressed by a former college chancel- 
lor, “When I feel the urge to exer- 
cise, I lie down on a couch until the 
Athletics should be 


founda- 


urge passes.’ 
compulsory. Tax-exempt 
tions should help promote competi- 
tive sports.” 

Evidence that the schools have fal- 
len down on the job is indicated by 
the percentage of high school gradu- 
ates—fifty-two percent—who failed 
the Kraus-Weber tests. Private 
schools, which have planned physical 
education programs, have only a 
fourteen per cent rate of failure 
upon graduation 

The situation, however, is far from 
hopeless. It can be corrected—even 
in schools that lack facilities. In 
1954, the Kraus-Weber tests were 
given to students of Whitcomb High 
and Junior High Schools at Bethel, 
Vermont. Rate of failure was forty- 
six per cent 

The school had no gym, but Prin- 
cipal Robert Nobel asked what could 
be done. Have the children exercise 
twenty minutes every day, he was 
told. Within six weeks the school’s 
rate of failure had dropped to six 
per cent 


Tue vatue of this simple exercise 
is illustrated by two other cases. 
Last year, a grade school at Scars- 
dale, New York had a thirty-two per 
cent failure rate on the Kraus- 
Weber tests. The physical education 
teachers added an exercise program 
to the curriculum. Within a few 
months the failure rate skidded to 
thirteen per cent 

At Yonkers, New York, P.S. 28's 
pupils were found to have a forty- 
seven per cent failure rate in April 
1955. Homeroom teachers began giv- 
ing exercise to their classes. By June 
the failure rate dropped to twenty- 
eight per cent. 

Unfortunately these examples are 
isolated. Many US schools have as 
many as 1500 students, but the only 
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ones who receive systematic exercise 
are those lucky enough to win a 
place on one of the school’s teams. 
Many fitness experts contend that 
the schools, even down to the grade 
school level, are concentrating on 
the “star system,” looking for the 
natural athletes to train and ignoring 
the others. This type of program 
leaves out the great bulk of our chil- 
dren and tends to make them passive 
spectators. 

In some cities, high school assist- 
ant coaches have been assigned to 
grade schools to “scout” and de- 
velop likely prospects for future 
competition. Physical education re- 
quirements for the “average” stu- 
dents are satisfied by occasional 
casual calisthenics, or, as in Oregon’s 
case, by abolishing requirements 
entirely. 

An indication of the lack of con- 
cern over the problem is shown by 
the refusal of New York City’s 
school board to allow the giving of 
the Kraus-Weber tests. “What can 
we do about it if it is bad?” they 
shrugged. 

Yet our children will respond to 
mass physical education if they are 
directed properly. This has been 
demonstrated by new programs put 
into effect in Minneapolis, Boston 
and in cities in the states of New 
York and Michigan. 

In Minneapolis, under the direc- 
tion of Helen M. Starr, the physical 
education program has been ex- 
panded to include all of the city’s 
70,000 elementary and high school 
children. “Our idea,” says Dr. Starr, 
“is not only to keep the. children 
physically fit, but to teach them 
leisure-hour skills and recreation 
that they can enjoy all their lives.” 

Now everyone—even the kids with 
polio—get in the game at Minne- 
apolis. When Sheridan Junior High 
School holds its play day, all 522 
students participate. The high 
schools have increased their in- 
tramural programs to include soft- 
ball, tennis and golf. 

In Boston, every youngster who 
tries out for a school team is kept 
on the squad, whether he is good or 
not, so that he may learn the sport 
he likes. At Great Neck, Long Island, 
New York, eighty per cent of the 
students take part in intramurals. 
Throughout Michigan, one out of 
three high schoo] students plays on 
at least one school team. 

Another encouraging sign is the 
establishment of school camps, 
launched in 1940 by Julian W. Smith, 
a Michigan State University profes- 
sor. Besides learning to plant trees, 
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construct game shelters, blaze trails 
and perform other camp chores, stu- 
dents learn the art of living with 
each other and their teachers. “It 
is every American child’s heritage to 
have experiences in the outdoors,” 
says Smith, “and every teacher 
should be able to teach outdoors as 
well as in a classroom.” 

Today more than eighty Michigan 
school districts send grade and high 
school children to camp each sum- 
mer. The cost is $7 per week. And 
the idea has spread to twenty-four 
other states. 

Obviously the responsibility for 
improving physical education and 
recreational opportunities for Amer- 
ican youngsters lies primarily with 
the schools. Says Columbia’s Dr. 
Brownell: 

“Daily planned periods of at least 
thirty minutes of physical exercise 
are necessary for all children, be- 
ginning with kindergarten. In the 
high schools, there should be a 
sixty-minute daily physical educa- 
tion program for all high school boys 
and girls.” 

To be practical about it, however, 
it is perhaps asking too much of our 
teacher-short overcrowded schools 
to expect them to do the job of 
creating a mass sports program 
alone. This is where service organi- 
zations such as Kiwanis Interna- 
tional come in. Kiwanis, through its 
Key Club program and the sponsor- 
ship, by individual clubs, of many 
Little League and Pony League 
baseball teams; basketball, football 
and softball leagues; and swimming 
and track exhibitions, already has 
done an admirable job along these 
lines. But there is more work to be 
done. 

John Daly, the noted television 
commentator, has praised the record 
of Kiwanis and other service and 
fraternal organizations for provid- 
ing sports opportunities for Ameri- 
can children. He also had made this 
further suggestion: 

“Let each group .. 
events in community leagues. These 
groups all raise money for worth- 
while things. If they try, they can 
restore the competitive spirit on the 
grass roots level that existed in this 
country during less complex times.” 

The results of many Kiwanis 
sports programs and pilot projects, 
such as those in the Boston and Min- 
neapolis schools, have shown that 
our children can be lured away from 
the TV sets if they are provided with 
the incentive and the opportunity. 

Don’t you agree that they deserve 
the chance? THE END 
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ii you’rRE the kind of man who 
thrills to the sound of a mourn- 
ful foghorn or the sight of a trim 
freighter as it cuts white-capped 
waves, then be careful of San Fran- 
cisco. More than once while you’re 
there next June for the International 
convention, you'll be bound to find 
your steps turning to the bustling 
Embarcadero, the waterfront street. 

There, imagination needs. little 
help in turning the average busi- 


Kiwanian Ken Morse, head of a San Francisce export-import 


company, plays the game ef commerce with 5000-ton pawns. . . 


ness man into a bold sea captain or 
a master of foreign commerce. Yet, 
one of the happy things about San 
Francisco is that such sounds and 
sights and people are as close as a 
cable car ride. 

And when it comes to port per- 
sonalities, not a few are found in the 
ranks of the Kiwanis Club of San 
Francisco. 

There are men like John L. 
O’Brien, of the Matson Navigation 











Company, whose ships ply between 
the US and Hawaii and as far away 
as the Fiji Islands, Tahiti and 
Australia. 

Gilbert F. Wilks is an official of 
the Mutual Stevedoring Company. 
He’s concerned with the work of 
loading and unloading some of the 
ships from the seventy-five different 
lines that berth at the port’s forty- 
three deep-water piers and termi- 
nals. 

Another key figure in Northern 
California commerce is Kiwanian 
Fred Depler Parr, chairman of the 
board of the Parr-Richmond Ter- 
minal Company, which operates the 
vast Port of Richmond under lease 
to the city and is founder of the 
Parr-Richmond Corporation which 
has some 900 acres of industrial land 
on the Bay front. Some of his other 
far-reaching enterprises’ include 
warehouses, a fish cannery down at 
Los Angeles and a harbor industrial 
land company 

And just a few blocks from the 
center of San Francisco’s harbor 
activity are the home offices of the 


Morse Export-Import Company, 
headed by Kiwanian Kenneth M. 
Morse. Here, too, places that are 


merely romantic - sounding names 
out of novels or movies to some of 
us become important centers of 
trade 

Back in 1920, Morse, just out of 
college, saw the potential in a career 
in foreign commerce. At the Uni- 
versity of California he had studied 
foreign trade, still a new academic 
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subject. Morse felt that the possi- 
bilities in his home Bay Area were 
unlimited. In addition, such work 
promised a happy combination of 
business and travel—both favorites 
of his. 

So, after a period of service in the 
Army during World War I, Morse 
returned to school and was gradu- 
ated. He apprenticed with a rice 
exporter and in 1926 founded the 
company that bears his name. Then 
the Morse Export-Import house was 
just a one-room office on Eleventh 
Street. A partner, familiar with 
foreign operations, did most of the 
overseas work while Morse devel- 
oped contacts in this country. 

The organization—then as now— 
dealt with the sale of automobile 
parts and equipment to Pacific mar- 
kets. As a manufacturer’s represen- 
tative, such merchandise was bought 
by him for sale abroad through dis- 
tributors and jobbers 

For six years, Ken Morse stayed 
at “home plate.” Finally, in 1932, he 
walked up the gangplank of a Dollar 
Line steamer for his first trip to the 
Orient. The voyage lasted almost a 
year, and in that time he visited vir- 
tually every trading center of the 
Pacific. 

“It was an unforgettable experi- 
ence,” he recalls. “It took a cast iron 
stomach and plenty of nerve to 
travel through the Far East then.” 

Such qualities were generally 
called into play at mealtime, when 
a formal Chinese host would become 
offended if you, as his guest, refused 


The tide and temper of foreign markets is a 
matter of profit or less to Morse. 
is losing Asian markets, he says, because Asia 
is short on dollars and US products are not 
really measuring to overseas specifications, 


The US 


such delicacies as bird’s-nest, snails 
or other native dishes. 

“A white man then was rarely 
seen in the back country, and a straw 
mattress was a luxury found only in 
the best hotel,” Morse recalls. 

Yet, for all the personal discom- 
forts experienced, the hospitality of 
the people with whom he associated 
struck him as being outstanding. On 
all sides, though, were amazing con- 
trasts: Coolies and natives of other 
lands suffering the most extreme 
degree of poverty while the royalty 
of such countries as India enjoyed 
uncounted riches. 

Over the years that followed, 
Morsé’s enterprise expanded until he 
had resident representatives 
everywhere from Honolulu to Kara- 
chi, Rangoon, Penang, Bombay and 
Hongkong. Hawaii came to be con- 
sidered almost part of the US home 
office, with trips back and forth to 
it coming regularly. 

Such normal growth suddenly was 
reversed, though, in 1941. The first 
warning came almost without notice. 
Morse, as part of his import activi- 
ties, bought two shiploads of ply- 
wood from Japan. The cargo was 
due to arrive in early fall. The ships 
failed to report in. 

Morse waited for several weeks, 
then began a routine check. He dis- 
covered that both Maru vessels had 
reached Hawaii. There, however, 
they were mysteriously ordered back 
to Japan. 

He inquired around to other im- 
porters. And they, too, had similar 
experiences. Ships due to be on the 
high seas or in US ports by winter 
were now hurrying toward their 
home ports. It was an early but inex- 
orable warning of the tragedy of 
Pearl Harbor that was just a few 
weeks away. 

With a war sweeping across the 
Pacific, most export houses closed 
down. But Ken Morse kept his oper- 
ating by a basic but vital change in 
marketing practices. Instead of sell- 
ing a few items to many widely 
scattered markets, he reverted to 
exporting a variety of items, mostly 
foodstuffs, to a few outlets, mostly 
Hawaiian. 

Some products were consigned to 
American forces in the Islands, 
while others went to civilian agen- 
cies supporting the all-out war 


sales 
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loaded. 
to inspect 


effort. At the end of the war, Ken 
Morse made another extensive trip 
to the Orient to reopen and expand 
his firm’s operations, and a third trip 
came late in 1954 and lasted until 
March 1955. 

It involved nineteen different air 
flights and covered well over 25,000 
miles. On this trip, though, the San 
Francisco Kiwanian saw many far- 
reaching changes in world 
mics and politics. Countries that once 
were warmly friendly to the US are 
now jealous, he reported 

“The rising tide of nationalism has 
over many nations of Asia,” 
he says. “Governments are so quick 


econo- 


swept 


to throw off any vestiges of foreign 
ties that they plunge blindly ahead, 
often making serious and costly mis- 
takes.” 

Many Asiatic 
being won over to European manu- 
facturers at the expense of the US, 
The 


partially 


markets are also 


shortage of dollars 


responsible. In 


he found. 
has been 
addition, some products offered by 
British and German firms serve the 
market better than ours. As an ex- 
ample, he automobiles, 
which are too big, too expensive to 


cites our 
buy and much too costly to operate. 

The decline in Asiatic 
markets has brought about a swing 
into South America for new outlets. 
This into the Southern 
Hemisphere meant that the 
Morse organization now has seven- 
teen offices there in addition to the 
sixteen in the Pacific. 

It was during this most recent trip 
abroad that Morse had a chance to 
watch how our foreign policy worked 
under the crisis of the Formosa in- 
vasion threat. 

He was in Hongkong at the time. 
Most Chinese there were betting that 


resulting 


expansion 
has 


Morse is frequently seen along San Francisco 
wharfs, where his shipments are loaded and un- 
He also makes periodic trips abroad 
Pacific markets and get firsthand 
knowledge to support his business judgments, 


the United States would back down 
in its commitment to defend that 
island. Morse argued that our State 
Department would stand up to the 
Chinese Communists. 
“The resulting strong 
taken by our forces won us count- 
less friends in Asia,” he says. “To 
the Oriental the incident 
meant the end of a policy of appease- 


position 


mind, 


ment.” 

With such a front row seat to his- 
tory, it’s not surprising that Kenneth 
Morse has been an active member of 
his Kiwanis club’s Public Affairs 
Committee. But that hasn’t been the 
limit of his participation. A member 
1943, the board 
of directors, secretary and a vice- 


since he’s been on 
president. 
Last year he was re-elected to the 


board, and he takes an active part 
in club entertainment and program- 


ing. This phase of his club work 
stems from a lifelong hobby of 
He has appeared over the 
radio as a soloist many times and 
as a member of a male quartet. And 
naturally he’s been with the Kiwanis 


music. 


Club Glee Club ever since it was 
formed. 
It has often been said that San 


Francisco is a “world city,” a center 
of commerce and industry, of cul- 
ture and education. if this is the 
case, the city’s brilliant reputation is 
due in no small part to the unique 
personalities of its native sons—men 
like Kiwanian Morse who effectively 
acumen with a 


combine business 


lively interest in world affairs and 
THE END 


local community service. 
















— series of American City arti- 
cles published over the past 
eighteen months by The Kiwanis 
Magazine have explored many of the 
more pressing problems confronting 
the average small and middle-sized 
community in America. 
Based on the collective thinking of 
distinguished municipal government 
authorities, this exploration 
has pointed up the critical need for 
planning, 


postwal 


civic 


enlightened community 
better streets, highways and traffic 
control, and for enlarged public in- 
vestments in schools, hospitals and 
public libraries 

The predominant goal of this se- 
ries of articles has been to stress the 
urgency of forthright action to solve 
the accumulation of postwar prob- 
lems that harass many hundreds of 
communities across the nation. But 
new schools and hospitals do not 
spring into being merely because 
public-spirited citizens recognize the 
value of such civic progress. It is 
elementary economics that they are 
built only with hard cash, a fact that 
underlies what is probably the most 
basic and widespread problem con- 
fronting US communities: the need 
for adequate funds to finance civic 
progress in a period of prolonged in- 
flation 

While the fiscal problems of small 
and middle-sized communities are 
by no means uniform, they are, at 
best, troublesome and, at worst, well 
nigh desperate. The vast increase in 
the cost of everyday municipal serv- 
ices, steadily higher personnel ex- 
penditures, the rapid deterioration 
of overaged civic structures, plus the 
migration of taxpaying citizens and 
industries to the suburbs have com- 
bined to place an unprecedented 
strain on municipal treasuries. 

To the average citizen, the dis- 
turbing paradox of municipal gov- 
ernment is the fact that while local 
taxes are at record levels, the serv- 
ices received in return seem to grow 
steadily worse. Furthermore, while 
federal taxes have leveled off in re- 
cent months, local taxes are con- 
tinuing the upward spiral that 
started shortly after World War II. 

It is not surprising that the aver- 
age citizen is disturbed over the high 
level of local taxation. Statistics 
show that in the 1953-54 fiscal year, 
local tax collectors took in some 
$10,700,000,000—just about double 


Here are some ideas that may help your community 


te have new libraries, schools, hospitals without 


the collections of 1946. Despite 
higher tax income, most US cities 
are sliding further and further into 
debt. 

The most recently available fig- 
ures—those of June 1953—indicate 
that local governments were in debt 
at that time to the record tune of 
$25,700,000,000, again about double 
the 1946 level. And, with cities and 
school districts voting bond issues at 
a near-record pace, it is likely that 
the total of local debt has climbed to 
even more formidable figures in re- 
cent months 

The explanation for this creeping 
municipal poverty lies principally in 
the skyrocketing cost of city govern- 
ment services. According to the Tax 
Foundation, a private research or- 
ganization, local government ex- 
penditures in 1954 were nearly two 
and one-half times the level of 1946, 
and there is no indication that the 
trend will reverse itself anytime 
soon. 

To narrow the gap between in- 
come and outgo, big and little cities 
across the nation are eagerly prob- 
ing for new sources of revenue. Last 
year, five Illinois communities 
adopted cigarette taxes for the first 
time. Lancaster, Pennsylvania began 
collecting city admission taxes. Au- 
burn, New York and Yuma, Arizona 
adopted a city sales tax, and Mobile, 
Alabama imposed a new gasoline 
tax. Residents of Union City, Ten- 
nessee began paying a garbage col- 
assessment, and in Alex- 
andria, Virginia and Collingdale, 
Pennsylvania, they will soon begin 


lection 


paying a sewer service charge. 

Sales and income taxes levied at 
the local level are becoming increas- 
ingly common. The Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers’ Association reports 
that by the end of last year, about 
fifty cities were imposing income 
taxes (with varying degrees of pop- 
ular approval), an increase of ninety 
per cent in three years! The same 
organization reports that the num- 
ber of cities imposing sales taxes 
has jumped twenty-four per cent in 
the past three years 

As with most community prob- 
lems, there is no panacea for the 
fiscal dilemma which confronts 
many American cities. But, formid- 
able as the problems are, many com- 
munities are making significant 
progress toward correcting the fa- 
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miliar conflict between excessive 
outgo and inadequate income. 
Hundreds of small communities 
are working—with a minimum of 
well-deserved publicity—to intro- 
duce businesslike operating meth- 
ods in municipal government as one 
means of holding the line against 
runaway operating costs. It has been 
noted in previous articles in this se- 
ries that neighboring communities 
have managed to lower costs through 
cooperative purchasing of supplies 
and materials. In western Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, a group of small 
communities jointly purchases high- 
way maintenance materials and 
jointly rents road repair machinery, 


thereby enjoying the savings of 
group buying. 
Other neighboring communities 


have discovered that group buying 
can result in substantial savings. 
Coupled with modern budgeting and 
accounting methods, it is helping 
many small and middle-sized com- 
munities hold the line of everyday 
costs, if not reduce them. 

As County Manager A. E. Fuller 
of Fulton County, Georgia puts it, 
“Small and large cities are definitely 
in big business and are adopting 
more efficient systems and proce- 
dures in financial administration. 
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The time has never before been so 


imperative for city and county man- 
agers to streamline and modernize, 
to establish training programs for 
executives, and to improve person- 
nel procedures to obtain qualified 
personnel.” 

But efficient municipal adminis- 
tration is only a partial solution to 
the average city’s fiscal problems. 
Systematic procedures can reduce 
expenditures, but they do not neces- 
sarily bring additional funds into the 
city exchequer. 

When municipal government au- 
thorities explore the subject of 
added revenues, the discussion usu- 
ally gets around to the property tax, 
which still accounts for the great 
bulk of local government income— 
some eighty-seven per cent, accord- 
ing to one recent survey. And many 
tax experts believe that businesslike 
tax administration offers one of the 
most promising antidotes for com- 
munity financial ills. 

For a nation that regards efficient 
accounting as a fundamental neces- 
sity for business success, property 
assessment policies throughout the 
nation are grossly inefficient. In the 
state of Washington, where the state 
constitution calls for the assessment 
of all property at fifty per cent of 
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The sixth of a series by LEWIS A. RILEY 





fair market value, a recent study 
disclosed that actual assessments 
range from one per cent to as high 
as 240 per cent of market worth! 
Governor Arthur B. Langlie believes 
that an honest assessment of all 
Washington property would yield an 
extra $15,000,000 in badly needed tax 
revenues, enough to build a good 
many of the schoolrooms that Wash- 
ington parents are eager to have. 
While exact figures are lacking, it 
is likely that property assessments 
are scarcely more realistic in the 
majority of US communities. And, 





Illustrated by Pete Eaton 


municipal experts emphasize, as- 
sessment ratios that vary erratically 
from property to property are an 
open invitation to taxpayers to defer, 
if not avoid, their honest tax obliga- 
tions. 

As Robert L. Funk, assistant di- 
rector of the Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers Association, puts it, “The need 
for overhauling assessment proce- 
dures is becoming more and more 
apparent. Tax maps and improved 
records have eliminated many of the 
past problems of property escaping 

(see RED INK page 38) 
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A girl asked whether it would be wiser to attend a general or specialized 
college. “Depends,” cautioned the discussion leader (left).. “Just be certain 


> > o¢e 
SPOILS O/ S that the school you choose has a good, accredited teacher training program. 





it has been simply but meaningfully said that 


a “There isn’t much of a problem concerning what 
Posen Cae eS 


By RICHARD E. GOSSWILLER 


aphe by Robert Met ugh 

Human history becomes more’ career, and twenty educators, who 
and more a race between education had come to tell them about it, 

and catastrophe.” H. W. Wetts assembled at another conference- 
or clinic, as it was called. Also 
nw Wasnincton, D.C. last Decem- attending were a handful of Ki- 
B ber 1800 delegates gathered wanians—sponsors and organizers 
4 around 166 tables at the White of the event, believed to be the first 
















House Conference on Education concerted effort by a service organ- 
Among the problems they faced ization toward finding future teach- 
were (1) the ominous shortage in ers 

the US of 200,000 elementary and The Kiwanis clinic on “Introduc- 
high school teachers; and (2) the’ tion to Teaching” was held at the 


even more disturbing threat of a University of Valparaiso’s Memorial 


greater shortage in the future Union Building on the evening of 
Among the questions they discussed December 5, 1955. Its pre-estab- 
was: Where will tomorrow’s teach- lished goal was colossal: Influence 
ers come from? this group of students to consider 


Meanwhile, in Valparaiso, Indiana, more seriously the teaching pro- 
123 high school seniors, who had fession as a career and inspire other 
as a communities to organize similar 

clinics throughout the US. Its 


seat ai caste ea eattmcntte:.. WD. 


come to learn about teaching 


method was simple: Tell the facts. ; 

} 

Paul Boston, whose energy created the clin- " Before the clinic be gan, comments 4 
ic at Valparaiso, speaks with force, flour- by adults ranged from exuberance i 
ish and authority. He has forty-two years (“Magnificent idea!’’) to caution (“I i 


as a professional educator behind him— certainly hope it succeeds.”). Dr. 
. = thirty-three as a superintendent of schools. Wayne Schomer, an active Rotarian 
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Miss Jo Anne Muster, student 
teacher: “It was in my 
junior year that I began to 
change from student thinking 
to teacher thinking. I 
discovered that every activity 
takes careful planning 

and must have a purpose.” 


The 


vee ares 





Dr. WayYNE ScHoMER, place- 
ment director: “The teaching 
shortage has become a 
national crisis. There are 
fewer college graduates 
because of low depression birth 
rates. Meanwhile the demand 
for graduates is much 
greater in other fields.” 


The speakers talked openly about their profession . . . 


Dr. Joun I. Younc, school 
superintendent: “Time 
and time again I 

have known young women, 
left with families, who 
turned back to teaching. 
It’s like 

a great thing to have, 
though you 
want to use it.” 


insurance— 


even 
don’t 


The pupils listened first, appraised afterward . . . 


and one of the evening’s major 
speakers, insisted that he was “de- 
lighted the moment he learned about 
the clinic. I only wished,” he 
smiled, “that my club had thought 
of it first.” 

The man who did think of it first 
was Paul Boston, superintendent of 














Miss Merte Day, teacher: 

“Teaching gives me satisfaction. Like 
music, art or sculpture, helping 

a child to develop is creative work. 
It gives variety also. A teacher 

is judge, doctor, salesman, 

clergyman, psychologist all in one.” 





Joan Wetss, 17: I came 
here neutral, and the clinic 
has influenced me greatly. 
You see teachers in 

school, but this is different.” 


Rocer Witson, 17: “I discovered there 


schools at La Porte, Indiana and is a lot I didn’t know—especially 
member of the Kiwanis Interna- about what it’s like to be a teacher.” 
tional Committee on Vocational 


Guidance. His suggestion for a 
career clinic neatly fitted into one 
of Kiwanis International’s “major- 
emphasis” programs for 1956— 
teacher recruitment—which is to be 
especially administered through the 
Vocational Guidance Committee. 

But Paul did not stop with an 
idea; he planned the clinic and, with 
the assistance of other Indiana Dis- 
trict Kiwanians, executed it. 

It was immediately decided that 
the experimental program should be 
restricted to: (1) high school sen- 
iors with an active interest in teach- 
ing, and (2) to schools located in 
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Trim Conner, 17: “Even with seven 
uncles and six aunts in 

teaching, first-hand information isn’t 
always so easy to get. 

My opinion of the pay level is changed.” 


Cornewia Rouiins, 17: “They 
gave both the advantages and the 
disadvantages of teaching .. . 

I think that a clinic like 

this should be held every year.” 
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communities with Kiwanis clubs. 
The clubs themselves played an im- 
portant role in establishing the 
clinic. In the eight northern In- 
diana school districts selected, Ki- 
wanians explained the program to 
all local high school principals. The 
principals, in turn, registered pupils 
from their school. 

On the day of the clinic, Ki- 
wanians either supplied automobile 
transportation or accompanied bus- 
loads of pupils to and from Val- 
paraiso. At the meeting place, the 
host Kiwanis Club of Valparaiso 
distributed individually addressed 
folders containing the clinic pro- 
gram, booklets about teaching, and 
a clinic-evaluation questionnaire 


that the pupils were asked to answer 


and return. 

“The site of the clinic was im- 
portant,” said Paul Boston. “We 
needed a building with color, new- 
ness and warmth to contrast with 
the prevailing gloominess of many 
older schools. The Memorial Union 
at Valparaiso University was the 
logical place.” Indeed, the Union 
did measure well to Paul’s descrip- 
tion. An unusually cheerful atmos- 
phere of spacious ceilings; broad, 
angling oak beams; multicolored 
indirect lighting; and unique forms 
of design greeted the teen-agers as 
they entered. 

The pupils—about four girls to 
every boy—had registered for the 


clinic with undisclosed eagerness. 
At 7:30, they filled the Union’s 
medium-sized auditorium, and for 
an hour listened intently to the 
speaker portion of the event, ap- 
plauding lustily at the end. They 
adjourned for refreshments and 
afterward disbanded into discussion 
groups, in which they asked dozens 
of questions for another hour. When 
it was over, they suggested that it 
could have lasted longer. 

In his selection of the program’s 
four major teachers, Paul, whose 
youthful vigor is as distinctive as 
his bushy, black-flecked-with-gray 
eyebrows, looked for variety as well 
as talent. He chose a college place- 
ment counselor, a superintendent of 
schools, a college student in teacher 
training, and, of course, a teacher. 
The teacher, he concluded, must be 
especially capable of transmitting 
enthusiasm for her job to a group of 
high school students. 

“I called several school superin- 
tendents,” Paul said, “and explained 
what I wanted. They were all very 
cooperative and each assured me 
that, yes, he could find someone like 
that. Finally, I talked to Lee Cald- 
well in Hammond. Lee spoke just 
three words—'I've got her.’ I de- 
cided that maybe he did.” 

The woman from Hammond was 
Miss Merle Day, third grade teacher 
at the Washington School. As her 
audience sat perceptibly forward, 
she explained just why she liked to 
teach, speaking slowly yet with 
vigor—almost passion, and using 
words like “satisfaction,” “pleasure,” 
“variety,” and “challenge.” 

“She was wonderful,” said one of 
the coeds afterward. 

Actually, the first principal speak- 
er was Dr. Wayne Schomer, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Directors of Teachers’ Placement 
Bureaus and Placement Director at 
Indiana State Teachers’ College. 
His keynote address contained the 
statement that was the key to the 
clinic; “We are in a national crisis as 
great as we have ever experienced. 
I do not fear the atomic bomb nearly 
as much as undermanned class- 
rooms.” 


Tre CLINIC, since recruitment was 
its aim, emphasized salesmanship. 
Not the high-pressure type, of 
course—just the opposite. Although 
teachers described their profession 
with warmth and affection, they 
took care to point out its obstacles 
and disadvantages. 

“Low teachers’ salaries have been 
oversold,” said Dr. John I. Young, 

(see TEACHING CLINIC page 39) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


There’s no particular honor about 
having been a Kiwanian for, say, 
twenty-five years or over—16,324 
members have achieved that. The 
measure of your importance lies in 
what unselfish service you have 
rendered during those twenty-five 
years. 


- * - 


Our club’s 1956 president, George 
Cornforth, is beginning to lose some 
of that haggard, haunted look he 
wore for the first week or two. “Just 
throttle down,” ordered his sweet 
wife, “and stop beavering so eagerly. 
Any reformer needs the time sense of 


a geologist.” 


* * * 


Biblical words, disturbing for 
any knife-and-fork Kiwanian: 
“... Whosoever heareth these say- 
ings of mine, and doeth them, .. .” 
(Matt. 7:24) 


* * * 


Bill Sills, insurance man in our 
club, dropped by my house last 
night to report a sharp upturn in 
car accidents and a sad drop in the 
nation’s health. Seems that a 
couple of my policies come up for 
renewal in a few days. 


* * * 


My good friend Loren D. Pedrick, 
who is small of stature, was in a 
committee with eleven big guys, 
and somebody twitted him about it: 
“Doesnt it make you feel small to 
be here with all of us big fellows, 
Ped?” Loren nodded seriously and 
replied, “It sure does. Makes me feel 
like a dime in a pile of pennies.” 
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My daughter Rosie and her boy 
Jerry, both in the University of 
Southern California, may truly be in 
love. He picks her up in his car twice 
a week for eight o’clock classes when 
he hasn't any until ten. She does his 
laundry in the automatic washer at 
her sorority house. 


* * * 


Lots of people everywhere an- 
nouncing for office, with much fan- 
fare. And -my slightly cynical 
neighbor says we can’t expect a 
politician to make up his own bed, 
then lie in it. He’s more likely to 
make up his bunk and lie out of 
it. 

* * * 


Patriotism by proclamation is as 
shallow as prosperity by proclama- 
tion. Show me, rather, what you have 
deposited in either bank. 





Late-winter weather seems always 
to get us down, but gets us no sym- 
pathy. Laryngitis, for example, re- 
quires us to wait until we are cured 
before we can even tell anybody 
about it. 


* . * 


A school teacher, trying to talk 
to a room full of jabbering kids, is 
not nearly as bad off as a Kiwanis 
president trying to make an an- 
nouncement to a room full of jab- 
bering adults. 


* * * 


“Traffic safety,” said a speaker at 
our club, “can be assured by the 
three E’s—Engineering, Education 
and Enforcement.” 


Plenty of people are willing to tell 
the world what’s wrong with it. Ki- 
wanians are among the few willing to 
start improving it. 


* * * * * i a 


POTENT QUOTE: 

“The American Constitution 
does not provide for first and 
second class citizens.” 


—Wendell Wilkie 
* * os * - oo a * 


For a gag we cornered the 
Reverend Jim Carman at Kiwanis 
and painted an advertisement on 
his white clerical collar. But when 
meeting adjourned he forgot to re- 
move it, and so rushed off and 
officiated at a funeral with his chin 
right over a bold sign reading 
Kiwanis SaALap Bowt For HAnpi- 
CAPPED CHILDREN. 


. + * 


A gilded gong for the Denton, 
Texas Kiwanis Club News, the Ki- 
wanis Sandpiper of Sand Lake, New 
York, and the Kiwanis Builder in 
Winnipeg for being outstanding club 
bulletins. It takes a peculiar talent 
and devotion for any editor to be 
consistently good. (I'd like to see 
sample copies of good bulletins from 
clubs in every state and province. 
Mail them in, Gents—34 West Pasa- 
dena Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona.) 


* 7 * 


One way to restore humility is 
to read the help-wanted ads. You’d 
be surprised how many positions 
there are which you are too 
ignorant, too unattractive or too 
old to fill. 


+ « . 


I have a pair of beautiful new 
pink slacks, and what’s more, I’m 
wearing them around town. Save 
your snide remarks, gents. You’d 
wear them too if you lived in my 
land of winter sunshine and if 
style-conscious daughters like mine 
bought them for you. Besides, I 
suspect most of you wisecrack 
artists of being secretly envious. 


* . * 


If I understand the statesmen, the 
politicians, the Kiwanis orators and 
the newspaper columnists right, this 
1956 is a “Year of Decision.” I think 
they are correct. I also think that 
this is the 1956th “Year of Decision” 
since the Almighty gave us another 
chance. 
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wn A cotp February evening in 
«) 1779, one of the most daring 
men in American history faced an 
almost hopeless task. Colonel George 
Rogers Clark, Virginian frontiers- 
man and bold leader of frontiers- 
men, stood by the flooded banks of 
the Wabash and stared at Vincennes. 
To Clark, Vincennes, town and 
fort, was more than the key to an 
empire bigger than New England. It 
was also an opportunity to satisfy 
two opposing personal urges: ven- 
geance and friendship. 
Clark knew that his old friend and 
Captain Leonard 
Helm, was a prisoner at Vincennes. 
Clark knew that the British 
commander at Vincennes was Gen- 
eral Henry Hamilton, notorious 
“Scalp Buyer.” Hamilton was known 
throughout the frontier as the man 
who paid Indians a bounty on all 
American scalps delivered to him 
Clark stared somberly across the 
flooded plain which separated his pa- 
thetically small army of 140 ex- 
hausted plainsmen from the well- 
garrisoned fort. He had a serious 
decision to make. The bulk of his 
ammunition and food supplies 
should have been delivered to him 
by the gunboat Willing many days 
previous. But the unexpected flood 
on the Wabash River had greatly 
delayed the Willing’s movements. 
Clark had no way of telling when 
would arrive. 


fellow soldier, 


also 


his vital supplies 
Meanwhile, his men were in no con- 
dition to retreat or stand still out- 
side the enemy fortress. 

The British, unaware of the 
Americans’ presence so close to Vin- 
cennes, were counting on the flood 
as extra protection. They knew that 
it would take a small fleet of boats 
to carry a military force of any size 
that sea-like country. Yet, 
Clark's force had marched through 
it, singing, sometimes with the icy 
water up to their armpits. After- 
ward, they had made camp in a com- 
paratively dry high place. Large 
fires had dried out their clothes, but 
little food to 


across 


there had been very 
eat 

Since then, there had been more 
muddy marching, but no singing and 
no food 

Now, less than three miles ahead 
of the daring frontiersmen lay the 
town of Vincennes full of French 
people. Above it stood the fort, fully 
manned by British soldiers. 

Clark guessed that his tiny force 
was probably outnumbered five to 
one by the able-bodied men in both 
town and fort. If only he could sepa- 
rate the town from the fort, or at 


The 


BLUFF THAT WON 
an EMPIRE 


By MANUEL ALMADA 


Illustrated by Chuck Kessler 


least neutralize the French people in 
the town! 

Night was beginning to fall, and 
Clark reasoned that in the dark, the 
French would be unable to see how 
weak his force really was. 

So he made a sudden decision. 

“Bring me the Frenchman we cap- 
tured this afternoon,” Clark ordered. 

The colonel handed the French- 
man a written message for the peo- 
ple of Vincennes. The note bluntly 
told the French people to stay out of 
the streets or go into the fort and 
fight with the English soldiers. 

“But what of the hundreds of 
Indians who come to Vincennes to 
trade?” the Frenchman asked. 

“Tell them to make no hostile 
move toward our army as we march 
through the town, and we shall not 
hurt them,” Clark told him boldly. 

The Frenchman hurried off. 

Clark now gave his men special 
marching instructions. He ordered 
the men to march far apart from 
each other, in zig-zag fashion. 

In the settling darkness the flags 
of Clark’s men looked to the eyes 
of Vincennes like the banners of a 
powerful moving army. And by the 
time the Americans reached the 
town, both Frenchmen and Indians 
had been hypnotized into respectful 
neutrality. 

The cannon mouths, which stared 
menacingly out of the fort’s port- 
holes on the hill above the town 
failed to frighten Clark. He knew 
they could swivel back and forth 
but not down. 

The invaders dispersed and began 
a stealthy advance on the enemy 
fort. With but a few rounds of am- 


munition in their pouches, Clark’s 
men fired only when sudden flame 
at the fort portholes revealed tar- 
gets. 

The American powder was begin- 
ning to run short, and Clark was 
wondering what to do next when 
someone touched him on the shoul- 
der. He heard a friendly Frenchman 
asking if he could use some extra 
powder. 

Clark had to remember his dignity 
to keep from embracing the new 
ally. 

To fray his enemies’ nerves, Clark 
took a group of men out of the fight- 
ing and had them move around the 
fort all night, shouting and laughing 
to give the impression that a huge 
reserve army existed in the dark- 
ness. At the same time he assigned 
a second special group to move 
around and fire in unison. This, 
coupled with the spasmodic shots of 
the other men, gave the British in 
the fort the sensation of being sur- 
rounded by an overwhelming force. 

Morning came, and Clark took the 
next step in his magnificent bluff. 
He sent a flag of truce to the fort 
with a written message warning 
Hamilton not to destroy houses in 
Vincennes or garrison stores. Ham- 
ilton wrote back that he wasn’t 
going to be frightened into doing 
anything unworthy of a Britisher. 

The firing now began all over 
again, with American sharp-shoot- 
ing having such a deadly effect that 
Hamilton soon asked for a truce. 

Colonel Clark wrote back that if 
Hamilton wanted to “confer,” he 
should come to the church with the 
American prisoner, Captain Leonard 
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Celenel George Rogers 
Clark steod by the 
flooded banks of the 
Wabash and stared 

at Vincennes—the key te 
an empire. How 

could he capture it 


with a mere 140 men? 


Helm. The only terms the American 
commander was willing to discuss 
were “surrender.” 

While waiting for Hamilton’s an- 
swer, Clark was startled by loud 
shrieks. A war party of Indians came 
running toward the fort holding up 
blond scalps taken from murdered 
American settlers. They had come 
to collect their bounty from Hamil- 
ton. 

Clark’s men captured them, kill- 
ing three of the Indians. The other 
four warriors were sentenced to 
death in the sight of the French 
townspeople, the visiting Indians 
and the British garrison. 

“You killed by the tomahawk,” 
was Clark’s stern judgment, “so you 
shall die by the tomahawk.” 

The visiting Indians, watching as 
the murderers were executed one by 
one, showed anger, not at the Amer- 
icans, but at Hamilton, who had in- 
cited the murder of the American 
settlers, but had failed to protect his 
agents. 

It was not necessary for Clark to 
threaten Hamilton with the mount- 
ing anger of the Indians—before 
night had fallen, the fort’s big gate 
swung open and two men walked 
out. 

While Hamilton stood glumly by, 
Colonel Clark gripped the hand of 
his Captain Helm, the prisoner he 
had fought so hard to rescue. 

Clark had one special pleasure after 
accepting Hamilton’s surrender. He 
never forgot the look of astonish- 
ment on Captain Helm’s face nor his 
roars of joy when he counted the 
“huge army” that had captured Vin- 
cennes. THE END 















In Mexico, on St. Anthony’s Day, chil- 
: dren bring their pets to church to be 
blessed. Another custom requires all 
women who enter churches to wear head- 
gear—hats, scarves or large kerchiefs, 
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That siren south of US 


it’s highly pessible that many travel-inclined Kiwanians 










































whe attend the San Francisce convention June 17-21 will 


seriously consider Senerita Mexice’s standing invitation. 


@ swonrra Mexico, travelers admit, has 
‘ definite attractions; so her summons 
to visit cannot be taken lightly. She of- 
fers the cheerful warmth of an old man’s 
climate and the scenic brilliance of a 
young woman’s beauty. She blends an- 
cient Aztec charm with modern architec- 
tural splendor. And within her hacienda, 
the tempo of living is paced slowly, for 
enjoyment of it all. 

For the hardier souls, she presents 
obstacles that promise adventure. 

Away from her main highways, stub- 
born gravel roads are a motorist’s only 
passageway to the quaint and unfamiliar. 
To the monolingual northern visitor, her 
Spanish language may require arm- 
wavings and frequent dictionary con- 
sultations. And, in the summer, her daily 
rainfall—like bullfights—must be fitted 
into the vacationer’s schedule. 

To the shopper, she gives bargains— 
especially in steaks, leather goods, and 
silver jewelry. And to everyone, she 
offers the gracious hospitality of a friendly 
people. R.E.G. 


(Top, left to right) (1) A street in San Luis Potosi, where burros are 
seen more frequently than autos. (2) Cortez Palace, built by the Spanish 
invader of Mexico almost 500 years ago, is one of the showplaces of 
Cuernavaca. (3) Housewives in the Indian villages of Ajijic fill their 
water jugs from a fountain at the center of the village, then carry them 4 
home on their shoulders. (4) The Cathedral in Mexico City is built on the ‘ a 
site of the oldest Christian church in the Western Hemisphere, dating 
back to the 16th century. (Bottom, left to right) (1) Strolling musicians, 
or mariachis, at work in the village of Doleres Hidalgo. (2) Acapulco, 
with its blue bay, green mountains and white buildings, is a day's 
drive from Mexico City over a winding, mountain highway, but it can 
be reached by plane in two hours. (3) The US embassy is housed in this 
modern building on the Paseo de la Reforma near downtown Mexico City. 
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Uwe Satt Lake Crry airport had 
been fogged in for a week, but as 
a big, silvery plane roared down out 
of the cold skies, the low-hanging 
curtain of cloud lifted and the sun 
shone through as if upon a miracle 
—Wwhich, in a way, it was 
Out stepped six air-weary, saucer- 
eyed Greek children, ranging in age 
from eight to seventeen. They 
clutched shabby bundles containing 
presents of ouzo (a Greek liqueur), 
Their 


by one 


white cheese and dried figs 
father them 
His eyes were wet with yoy and a 


embraced one 
wide grin wreathed his face 

“I feel so fine,” was all he could 
say. “So good so happy.” 

It was December 26, 1954. The 
kids themselves were a_ belated 
Christmas present for Mike Katsa- 
nevas—a present he had been look- 
ing forward to for many years. 

The story of Mike’s struggle to 





bring his family to the United States 
is a saga of stubborn faith, patience 
self-sacrifice. Now sixty-six 
years old, Mike Katsanevas 
born in Kampous, a little mountain 
village in Crete. In 1909, as a young 
man of nineteen, he came to the 
United States to find a better future 
He laid railroad tracks 


and 
was 


for himself 


in Montana, picked fruit in Cali- 
fornia, worked in a lime kiln in 
Utah. When World War I broke 


out he volunteered for the Army— 
thus winning US citizenship. 

With his mustering-out pay he 
started a little coffee shop in Salt 
Lake City, along with his bride. 
Life was good. He never ceased to be 
amazed and delighted by his newly 
adopted country. Then double trag- 
edy struck. First, his wife and baby 
died in childbirth. Then his mother 
in Greece became desperately ill. 
Mike returned to Kampous in 1924. 

There he tilled the family farm— 
eking out a bare existence from olive 
trees and grapevines on ten acres of 
stony ground. Seven years later he 





married again, and babies came in 
quick succession. He told his wife, 
Maria, about the magic land across 


the Atlantic, and promised to take 


her and the little ones there some 
day 
Then came World War II. Thou- 


sands of Nazi parachuters dropped 
in white silken clusters on Crete. 
Mike fought bloody guerrilla-style 
warfare, was captured and spent 
three years in Canea prison. When 
he was released in 1944, he found 
his family living skeletons—existing 
on roots and leaves. 

Next year, as a departing cruelty, 
the Germans burned his little house. 
Mike and his family searched the 
beaches of Crete for driftwood, 
carried it up the mountain on their 
backs to rebuild their home. Then, 
one day in 1947 Mike discovered that 
the US State Department was lend- 
ing money to American citizens 
stranded abroad so they might re- 
turn home. Mike was still an Amer- 
ican citizen. 

“We'll go to the United States, 
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Hundreds of Americans sent donations te 


bring Mike Katsanevas’ family from Greece. 


a hunting trip, a secretary sacrificed lunches. By 


where there is enough food for 
everyone,” he said. Maria agreed. 
But with eleven children, how could 
they ever repay the crushing debt 
that would be incurred? 

It was decided that Mike and three 
of the older children—James, Ka- 
liope and Emmanuel—would travel 
to Salt Lake City, where Mike had 
once lived. When they had estab- 
lished a foothold, Maria and the 
others would follow 

Near Salt Lake City, Mike found a 
job as janitor at the huge Clearfield 
Naval Supply Depot. His pay was 
about $1800 a year to start. It 
eventually reached some $3200. He 
rented two rooms—a kitchen and 
a bedroom—in an old apartment 
house in downtown Salt Lake City 


for $25 a month. Kaliope kept 
house, cooked the meals, mended 
clothes. Emmanuel shined shoes. 


James joined the Air Force in 1951, 


Mike’s children, shown with 
their father, came first. Later, 
after eight years separation, 
his wife arrived in -America, 
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A mechanie gave up 


ANDREW HAMILTON 


Illustrated by Winnie Fitch 


enabling him to help with finances. 

Mike sent a little money each 
month to his loved ones in far-off 
Kampous and in each letter he as- 
sured Maria that they would some 
day be reunited. Every night he 
prayed that this might happen. 
Meanwhile he did his job well. 

Among his friends was Jerry 
Glenn, a pretty, hazel-eyed widow 
who worked in communications. 
She showed him snapshots of her 
own two youngsters, and he told her 
about his family in Crete. “I try 
and try to save enough to bring 
them here,” he said sorrowfully, 
shrugging his thin shoulders, “but 
the money she goes so fast—grocery 
bills, new shoes... .” 

“Look, Mike,” Jerry said one day 
in April 1954, “I don’t know how to 
help you, but I know someone who 
does.” 

They went to see Clinton W. Bar- 









ton, Director of Welfare Funds and 
Civilian Training Officer at the 
Depot. Barton had approached Mike 
before, but each time Mike had pro- 
tested, “I don’t want make no trou- 
bles. Give me three, maybe four 
years and I can do myself.” 

This time Barton and Glenn would 
not be put off. “You’re nearly sixty- 
five now, Mike,” they said. “Let’s 
get that family of yours over here 
while you can still enjoy them.” 

Barton took the story to Rolland 
Cahoon, president of the 2100-mem- 
ber Civilian Employees’ Association 
at the Clearfield Naval Supply 
Depot, who approved the idea of 
helping the Katsanevas family. The 
fact that Mike was a US citizen 
and had resided here for many years 
helped him to confer citizenship 
upon all his children. But Maria 
was a citizen of Greece. And all of 

(see FAMILY REUNION page 39) 
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By W. BRUCE BELL 


7 EMPHASIS given by popular 
writers to the bawdier aspects of 
the Gold Rush has given rise to the 
belief that every man in San Fran- 
cisco during the 1850's was either a 
diamond-studded gambler, a foreign 
convict, or a grizzled miner tossing 
gold nuggets in wild abandon across 
bars and gaming tables and into the 
coffers of prostitutes. A similar tra- 
dition depicts all the women of the 
same era as dancing in saloons or 
soliciting and conducting business 
behind the scarlet lights of the Bar- 
bary Coast. Sin, especially when ac- 
companied by extravagance, is more 
spectacular to report than virtue, 
and this particular legend survives 
because it also makes more exciting 
reading 

The universal hunger for gold at- 
tracted all sorts of people to the 
erstwhile village of Yerba Buena. 
And, in truth, there was one short 
period during the first years of fe- 
verish excitement when the town 
had almost as many gambling dens, 
saloons and houses of ill fame as it 
had dwellings and legitimate busi- 
ness establishments. The prospect of 
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Beneath the rauceus bellow, the Barbary rear 


ys a clearer, 


. ‘ 7 the birth of 
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finer sound 


of Beom Tewn, 1850, there could be detected 


that marked 


a city’s greatness. 


of 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Part 2: Gold dust and printer’s ink 


easy money was a magnet for riff- 
raff, both male and female, from 
every quarter of the globe. They 
poured in by the shipload to ply 
their parasitic trades upon the reck- 
new inhabitants. Yet, despite 
their numbers, they were never in 
possession. If they had been, San 
Francisco, for all of its magnificent 
harbor and almost inexhaustible re- 
sources, might have gone the way of 
all boom towns 

It was men of a different character 
who shaped the destiny of the city— 
men of ambition and decent morals, 
men who had courage instead of 
mere bravado. The thousands of 
gold-seekers who rushed to Cali- 
fornia from the East and Middle 
West were mostly young men, be- 
tween twenty and thirty years of 
age, inspired by a love of adventure 
as well as a lust for gold. There were 
also ministers, artisans, doctors, law- 
yers and university professors. Ac- 
tually, in the first decade following 
the discovery of gold, San Francisco 
counted more college graduates than 
any other city in America. There 
were level-headed men who could 


less 


look upon this shanty-town of tents 
and packing-box houses and see in 
its polyglot confusion the makings 
of a great cosmopolitan city. Luckily, 
they were on the scene first. Early in 
1849, the SS California began regu- 
lar sailings to the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, where overland passengers 
from the East were picked up and 
brought to San Francisco. The ship’s 
register of the maiden voyage is 
filled with the names of men after- 
ward famous in the city’s upbuild- 
ing. 

Gold flowed into the town, but it 
took a good many men to produce it. 
There were strikes that made mil- 
lionaires, but the financial rewards 
of gold-mining as an occupation 
have been grossly exaggerated. Hard 
facts are difficult to obtain; how- 
ever, in October of 1850 the Sacra- 
mento Placer Times published what 
has been accepted as a fair estimate 
of the yield. There were 57,000 
miners in the Sierras. Their average 
income, including the individual 
bonanzas, for a period of five 
months, was only $530. Not exactly 
fabulous wages, yet it added up to 
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more than $30,000,000 for the five 
months. And most of it was dumped 
into the tills, legitimate and other- 
wise, of San Francisco. It would be 
enough to Stagger any small town. 
And of course every rumor of an- 
other strike touched off a new wave 
of mining fever and brought fresh 
hordes across the plains and through 
the Golden Gate. Many a former 
shopkeeper, snubbed by Lady Luck 
in the diggings, returned to San 
Francisco and became _ independ- 
ently wealthy by setting up a coun- 
ter and supplying miners with the 
necessities of life. 

Besides the solid wealth in gold 
dust, there was an immense circu- 
lation of paper fortunes. Prices 
doubled, tripled, multiplied to the 
nth degree. In 1848, one John Russ 
had purchased two sandy lots for 
$30. In less than ten‘years he sold 
them for enough to build the largest 
hotel in town. During the first year 
of madness, San Francisco charged 
its inhabitants more than twelve 
million dollars for the rental of tents 
and flimsy shelters. This was more 
than the sum collected that year by 
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all the landlords of New York, then 
a city of 500,000. Money on loan 
brought fourteen per cent a month. 
One prospective miner, who brought 
by ship a steam engine that had cost 
him $2000 in Baltimore, stepped 
ashore and promptly sold it for 
$15,000. The most popular restaurant 
charged seventy-five cents for a 
hard-boiled egg, and everything else 
on the menu was in proportion, al- 
though before the Gold Rush the 
taverns offered board at $16 a 
month. Lumber, the most wanted 
item, sold at $400 a thousand feet. 
In addition to the five sawmills at 
Santa Cruz, every mill in Oregon 
was going full blast to supply the 
demand 

The hills rang with the noise of 
building. Hotels and restaurants and 
stores sprang up as fast as boards 
could be nailed together. The village 
overran the valley and climbed the 
hills. Yerba Buena Cove was filled in 
with sand to provide a deep-water 
anchorage for commerce, and two 
new streets added to the 
waterfront on made ground. On the 
summit of Telegraph Hill a sema- 
phore wigwagged the arrival of 
every new shipload of immigrants 
Luggage and household goods 
jammed the muddy streets. On one 
occasion, the tiny post office was 
swamped with 45,000 pieces of mail, 
which had to be sorted behind bar- 
ricaded doors while police held an 
impatient mob in line outside 

Early in September of 1849, re- 
porter Bayard Taylor of the New 
York Tribune visited the town for a 
short while before making a tour of 
the mines. When he came back only 
a few weeks later he was astonished 
to find many of the tents and make- 
shift shelters replaced with three- 
story buildings. Large blocks of 
business houses—banks, hotels, the- 
aters, shops of all kinds—had risen 
along Montgomery, Sansone, and 
Front, and intersecting streets. An 
Exchange with a lofty skylight 
fronted the water on the bay. Taylor 
exclaimed in his column: “I had dif- 
ficulty in believing that what I 
looked upon was real, so utterly in- 
adequate seemed the visible means 
of such wonderful ends.” Almost 
overnight, San Francisco had estab- 
lished all the characteristics of a 
great commercial city. 


were 


Tue rasutous luck lasted for ten 
years. In 1859, the mines yielded 
nearly fifty million dollars worth of 
gold, and in the decade that followed 
it dropped down to a modest eighteen 
million a year. Then Fortune smiled 
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again. Gold was temporarily forgot- 
ten, for silver was discovered next 
door in Nevada. From these mines 
came a total of more than three hun- 
dred millions, much of which found 
its way across the Sierras into cos- 
mopolitan young San Francisco. The 
completion of a_ transcontinental 
railroad in 1869 opened up a profit- 
able trade with all the commercial 
centers of the East and Midwest. The 
nineties brought gold down the coast 
from the Klondike, and again, in 
1905, another bonanza came when 
gold was discovered at Tonopah, 
Nevada. Meanwhile, every rich val- 
ley was emptying its cornucopia of 
fruits and vegetables and nuts into 
the loading docks behind the Golden 
Gate for markets all around the 
world. Finally the oil wells began 
to spout streams of sticky black gold 
toward the sunny California sky. In 
its whole history, San Francisco has 
seldom been without plenty of 
spending money. 

No city in America ever matched 
the flamboyant display that marked 
the first decade of the Age of Gold. 
Miners carried gold watches that 
weighed a pound. Gamblers sported 
diamonds the size of bird eggs on 
their shirt bosoms. Solid citizens dis- 
played their new wealth in a less 
spectacular manner. Society (spelled 
with a capital S) had a flavor of the 
Old South. Southern women were 
more numerous, and they were not 
only more experienced in entertain- 
ing, but more determined to observe 
civilized manners on the frontier. 

Long rows of inviting, but socially 
inaccessible, dwellings rose on Fol- 
som, Harrison and Bryant Streets, 
set well back, with green lawns and 
flower beds in front. The greatest 
wealth concentrated in South Park 
and Rincon Hill. Many of the man- 
sions were cut and fit in the East, 
shipped by boat around the Horn 
and reassembled in San Francisco. 
They were large and elegantly over- 
decorated, with furnishings in the 
prevailing Victorian style. 

The standard of living observed 
among the earliest settlers provided 
something of a shock for the Duke 
of Manchester, who visited the Gold 
Coast in the seventies. En route, he 
received an invitation to dinner and 
a ball in his honor at the home of 
one of the more prominent tycoons. 
The Duke telegraphed his accept- 
ance. Wishing to put his bourgeois 
hosts at ease, he stopped in Chicago 
and bought what he thought would 
be a suitable costume for the far 
outpost of the American West. This 
was rough trousers, a red flannel 


shirt, heavy boots and a pistol for 
his belt. Thus outfitted, he was an- 
nounced by a straight-faced butler 
and ushered into the drawing room 
—to find the men in perfectly tail- 
ored evening clothes and the women 
dressed to the teeth in Paris gowns 
and jewels. He was served a twelve- 
course dinner, with vintage wine 
instead of raw whiskey, and conver- 
sation that would have been accept- 
able at his own ancestral board. 

Extravagance and love of display 
were natural in a town that had 
been born with such a boom. Yet, 
not all the wealth went into luxuries. 
San Francisco’s devotion to educa- 
tion and the arts antedated its pas- 
sion for gold. It was as old as Yerba 
Buena. 

During the early American days, 
before the territory became a state, 
the California constitution made 
provision for an elementary school 
education free to all. Three years 
after the discovery of gold, there 
were seven public grade schools; 
four years later there were twenty- 
four. In 1855, the College of Cali- 
fornia, later to become the State 
University, was founded across the 
bay by Henry Durant. Interest in 
reading prompted the establishment 
in the mid-fifties of three great li- 
braries: the Odd Fellows, the Mer- 
cantile, and the Mechanics Institute 
Libraries. Hospitals and churches 
were not forgotten. 


No matter how their fortunes rose 
or fell, the Argonauts must have 
their reading matter. California’s 
first newspaper appeared less than a 
month after the raising of the Amer- 
ican flag—in Monterey. The newly 
appointed Yankee alcalde, the Rev- 
erend Walter Colton, found there an 
old press and some type that had be- 
longed to the Mexican government. 
He promptly began publishing a 
newspaper, half in English, half in 
Spanish, and called it The Califor- 
nian. For lack of real newsprint, he 
printed on sheets of letter paper 
used for writing official communica- 
tions. In May 1847, The Californian 
was moved to San Francisco where 
in the meantime a former New York 
printer named Sam Brannan had 
established The California Star. In 
November 1848, the two consoli- 
dated as the California Star and 
Californian. 

To editor Sam Brannan goes the 
honor of the most famous scoop in 
newspaper history. He visited Sut- 
ter’s Mill to investigate a rumor that 
gold had been discovered. Too ex- 

(see SAGA page 44) 
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“Just as we are able te translate 
eur high principles and fine ideals into 


action, se will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Christmas, 1955 
SINCERELY YOURS 
Warbranch, Kentucky 
November 3, 1955 
Dear Mr. Stebbins 
I was reading in K-T Kiwanis Notes under Privileged 
Childrens. Mr. Stebbins Children in Mountains Part of 
Ky. don’t have Much Privileged. It is hard for our 
Parents to support Our Family and Clothing. I wonder 
if you and your Pupils would Collect use Clothing and 
send to us. We can use anything you Send. 
I am in the fifth grade. I have some girl friends that 
Need Clothing to. 
Sincerely 
Lucy Brock 
P.S. I Can use anything You send it sure would be 
appreciated I will send you Hollies if you want them 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
November 11, 1955 
Mr. Chuck Hermann 
Governor, Kentucky-Tennessee District 
Key Club International 
Dear Chuck: 
Enclosed you will find a letter sent to me by Miss 
Lucy Brock of Warbranch, Kentucky. Also, you will find 
my answer to her inquiry. I am referring the matter 





to you because even though the Little Rock Key Club 
would enjoy handling the project, it looks like a matter 
for a Key Club in your district. 
Please inform me of the outcome. 
Sincerely yours, 
Key Club International 
Ed Stebbins, President 


Nashville, Tennessee 

December 29, 1955 
Dear Ed: 
At 12:10 a.m. on December 20 eight boys left my house 
to make the 286-mile trip to Warbranch, Kentucky, 
which, incidentally, is in a poor coal mining area and 
is not found on any maps, but in the Postal Guide. 
(The American Automobile Association nelped us plan 
a.route.) Six boys rode in the first car, the trunk of 
which was packed with boxes. The other two boys drove 
a station wagon which also contained a full load of 
boxes. 

They represented about 5200 students and adults who 

evidently learned of the project through Key Clubbers 
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and newspaper articles. The thirty-odd boxes, which 
were collected from Nashville schools, contained all 
kinds of clothing, coats, shoes, school supplies, toys 
(even an electric train) and several boxes of canned 
goods. In addition, both of the Nashville Kiwanis clubs 
and several school supply houses made generous con- 
tributions. 

With the aid of coffee stops and breakfast we were 
able to fight our way to London, Kentucky by daybreak. 
From there the going was harder as we began to enter 
the mountains. We passed and rode behind thousands 
(or so it seemed) of heavy coal trucks. At several points 
we could see ice and snow in the valleys, but the roads 
were clear. Many of the streams contained ice in them! 
The entire area from this point on seemed to be very 
undeveloped and, in general, the houses looked exceed- 
ingly poor. People within fifteen miles of Warbranch 
had never heard of it. 

The last ten miles of the trip were over a dirt road 





that was not on the map. The road followed a stream 
back into the mountains. At no time did we come on 
any village or town, as such, but merely a house or 
two down the side of a mountain. Finally, we reached 
the school house at about 8:30 a.m. It was a one-room 
building with no lights and a stove in the middle. In 
the dim light (the sun was behind the mountain) were 
about fifteen students, most of whom were under ten 
years of age. Neither Lucy Brock or Mrs. Hendricks, 
her teacher, whom I had written to tell we were com- 
ing, was present. The substitute teacher directed us 
two miles further up the road to Mrs. Hendricks’ resi- 
dence, which also serves as post office and general store 
for Warbranch. 

Here we met Mrs. Hendricks and unloaded the ma- 
terials on the front porch. I think she was very sur- 
prised and pleased with the amount and condition of 
the goods. (In her letter today she said it took her 
several days to sort the articles. She reported that each 
student will receive enough clothing to last for more 
than a year and sufficient school supplies for several.) 
We said good-by to Mrs. Hendricks shortly and returned 
to the school. There, several of us were invited inside 
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to hear two missionaries tell the story of Christmas 
to the students 
Upon arriving at my home in Nashville that after- 
noon, I found a letter from Mrs. Hendricks written on 
the sixteenth of December, advising us not to come as 
the roads were so very bad. She enclosed a check for 
$5 to ship the goods by freight, which, of course, has 
been returned. This explains why they were not ex- 
pecting us 
Sincerely yours 
Chuck Hermann, Governor 
Kentucky-Tennessee District 
Key Club International 


GIFTS FOR THE FLOODED 
Tue rirst Christmas following the disastrous floods that 
crippled much of the eastern US last year was destined 
to be somewhat less than joyous for 133 Unionville, 
Connecticut grammar school students whose homes had 
been partially or completely destroyed by the floods. 
Presents were bound to be scarce 

Realizing this, and surmising that each of these chil- 
dren had lost something of value to the floods, Principal 
John McManama set off to raise enough cash to replace 
one favorite item for each of the 133 kids 

The PTA did what it could and gave $100. Then 
McManama visited the Kiwanis Club of Hartford, which 
contributed $590 from its Kids’ Day Peanut collections. 

The boys and girls in Unionville had their special 
One youngster had lost a goat. 
An appeal over the Even the Boy 
Scouts lent a friendly hand by building a home for the 


animal 


wishes by Christmas 


radio found him one 


CHEER IN SEASON 

Tue Pico-Rivera Teen-Age Talent Unit, sponsored by 
the Pico, California club, put on its annual two-hour 
Christmas show and distributed gifts to eighty-five 
youngsters at a boys’ camp . In the role of Santa 
Claus, the Aurora, Colorado club plunked down a $1400- 
payment on the trailer home of a woman recently 
crippled by polio and her two-year-old daughter. 
The Louisville, Kentucky club held its annual Christmas 
parade and party for children at the Kentucky Chil- 
Each child received three gifts in com- 
pliance to Refreshments 
were served and gifts presented at Christmas to young- 
sters of the Alexandria, Virginia School for Handicapped 
Children by the Kiwanis Club of Alexandria. The club 
is one of the school’s original sponsors. 


dren's Home 


requests made earlier 


( ive H orks 
A PARK GROWS IN OHIO 


Just a bit east of the Indiana line in 
Ohio lies Hueston Woods, where gray-trunked beeches, 
bright maples and straight-boled tulip poplars tower 
nearly 100 feet above a primeval forest floor and a 
clear water stream. When the country was rough and 
new, Mathew Hueston came here, fought off the Indians, 
bought the land and vowed that neither ax nor plough 
would mar its beauty. But by the 1940’s, the Hueston 
blood line was ended; the land was in danger. Then a 
public spirited Ohio banker bought the land and sold 
it at no profit to the state. 

To conservation-minded citizens a plan was born: 
If sufficient money could be raised, more land could be 


southwestern 
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purchased and the scenic wonders brought to the public 
as the Hueston Woods State Park. But there the plan 
stalled. 

In 1944, the Oxford, Ohio club, four miles south of 
the Hueston tract, became interested. What needled 
their community consciences was a disturbing fact: 
For the 2,000,000 persons within a fifty-mile radius, 
there was no water playground, except for a section of 
the muddy Ohio River. Now, if the stream running 
through Hueston Woods were dammed, part of the 
forest floor could be turned into a man-made lake and 
stocked with game fish. Picnic grounds could be estab- 
lished and vacation cabins built. Huge amounts of 
money were required, however, and ordinary fund- 
raising methods would not suffice. Regardless, the Ox- 
ford Kiwanians plunged ahead into their biggest pro- 
ject ever—the creation of a state park. 

They petitioned the state legislature; enlisted the aid 
of other Kiwanis clubs; solicited the support of luncheon 
clubs, civic organizations and business groups; hounded 
newspaper editors; and extended help to organizations 
in other parts of the state who were working on simila1 


projects—and who reciprocated, helping the Oxford 





During a day of cleanup and reconstruction at a local park, 
the Carthage, Illinois club divided into work groups to paint 
and repair a shelter house, cut brush and weeds, and replace 
a broken-down bridge with the new structure shown above. 


As one of the tasks in its community betterment program, the 
Winthrop, Washington club chopped down old cottonwood trees 
(below). The club also helped its town maintain streets and 
in a sidewalk-widening, stairway-building project. 
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program. Persons who couldn't be reached through 
appeals to organized bodies were bombarded with 
20,000 leaflets urging the establishment of a state park. 
The efforts were not wasted. From 1944 through 1952, 
the Ohio legislature appropriated $300,000 for the pur- 
chase of land and nearly four times that amount for 
clearing the proposed lake bottom and constructing the 
dam. Thus far, more than 3000 acres have been added to 
the original plot of Hueston Woods, and the land im- 
proved for the public as planned. Not long ago, con- 
struction work on the dam was completed; it will hold 
back a lake of some 600 acres with eight miles of beach 
area, docking facilities and shore line. 

Near the end of more than a decade’s campaign, the 
Hueston Woods State Park committee of the Oxford 
club could report that the lake and park will be in 
full operation by the summer of 1956. 


BLOOD, SWEAT AND DONATIONS 
AS STONE masons, mortar mixers and hod carriers, 
members of the Kiwanis Club of’ Moorestown, New 
Jersey proved eminently successful. They rebuilt and 
repaired ten fireplaces in a city park. The club also 
donated $500 for a swimming hole at a Girl Scouts’ 
camp. ...A dozen wives of Parkersburg, West Virginia 
Kiwanians took the initiative in assisting an American 
Red Cross Bloodmobile Unit when it came to town. 
Each spent six hours at the bloodmobile recruiting 
donors. The club itself kicked in $25 from its treasury. 
Blood donation was also given a boost when the 
Kiwanis Club of Homer, Louisiana built a “walking 
blood bank” by recruiting local citizens as volunteer 
donors. When called upon in an emergency, members 
of Homer’s “walking blood bank” will be ready. 


Fund-Raising 


PUGILISM PAYS 

Tue Stockton, California club embarked on an unusual 
fund raising venture by presenting a boxing tourna- 
ment. Nearly forty bouts in two evenings featured 
amateur fighters. (See photographs below.) 


The tournament 
idea is presented 
at a club 
organizational 
meeting. 
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Key club program 
salesmen get 

final instructions 
before the bouts. 


all over, Stockton 
Kiwanians gathered 
to count receipts. 


ELY’S DIME DELUGE 

CoMPOUNDING imagination and energy into a promotional 
thunderclap, the citizens of Ely, Minnesota, led by the 
Kiwanis Club of Ely, brought a rainstorm of contribu- 
tions te the March of Dimes. Ely, with its population of 
5834, is located in the Quetico-Superior National Forest 





—fifteen miles from the Canadian border and 115 miles 
from Duluth, Minnesota, the nearest city of noteworthy 
size. But although lying i: a region as untouched by 
civilization, perhaps, as any of its type in the United 
States, the community’s all-out March of Dimes cam- 
paign had marked similarity to big-city public relations 
efforts. 

The local newspaper presented feature stories on the 
campaign for several weeks before the event. Much air 
time over the radio station was also devoted to the cam- 
paign. Messages by nineteen organization representa- 
tives—from the United Steelworkers to the Ely Council 
of Catholic Women—were taped and broadcast. Even 
Girl Scouts were interviewed while working at a collec- 
tion post. Test tube coin collection boxes, representing 
the polio research made possible through March of 
Dimes contributions, were placed in strategic locations. 
Other sources of contributions were business firms, 


Fevered clinch 
during the 
tournament's 
first night. 






Seconds in 

action in Diamond 
Belt finals— 

a week later. 


When it was 
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schools, clubs and crganizations, theaters, special gifts, 
sports events and card solicitations. 

When the campaign was over, every member of the 
Ely club having participated on a March of Dimes com- 
mittee, the count for polio relief was $5181. And Ely’s 
average donation per person stood at $.87, topping that 
of the previous year by $.17 and that of the nation 


by $.47. 


METER BEATERS 





Valley Forge, Pennsylvania car parkers at work. 


Last sprinc, the Kiwanis Club of Valley Forge, Penn- 
sylvania made an investment in bulldozing and grading. 
Weeds were swept away and the land leveled in an area 
adjacent to the Valley Forge Music Fair. Then, as sum- 
mer came and the theater season began, the cleared land 
became a parking lot, and the Valley Forge club went 
into business. 

Not exactly business, though. “No charge for parking, 
Sir. Any donation you make goes to the Kiwanis Club 
of Valley Forge’s welfare fund.” 

So it went, throughout the summer. Every member of 
the club participated—spending two evenings a week 
parking cars. “All told,” said the club’s president, 
Reverend Charles B. Mauch, “the fellows spent about 
650 hours working at the parking lot. Key Club mem- 
bers helped as well.” 


Customers said that the barbecued chicken tasted 
as good as it looked at the East Lansing, 
Michigan club's community barbecue in the city park. 
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WOMAN'S TOUCH 

Ir micut well come as a surprise to many Kiwanians, 
should the total effort expended by Kiwanis wives on 
Kiwanis projects ever be revealed. But no fear of that. 
Wives seem to prefer to remain wifely in such matters, 
i. €., anonymous. 

To point up this premise, however, news comes from 
Indianapolis, Indiana, where Mrs. C. R. Barkman is the 
guiding hand behind the Northeast Kiwanian, a com- 
munity newspaper published by the Kiwanis Club of 
Northeast Indianapolis. Edna Marie, as she is known 
thereabouts, especially by her husband, who is a member 
of the Northeast club and Immediate Past Lieutenant 
Governor of the Eighth Division, is writer, editor and 
treasurer of the paper, which is published once a month 
and delivered to 4000 Indianapolis homes. The pub- 
lication serves two primary functions: (1) a carrier 
of community news, complete with gossip, features, 
sports and social events; (2) a source of revenue, 
through advertising, for the club’s various funds. 

Oh, yes. Kiwanians sell the ads. 


FUND FLASHES 

By way of boosting both the industrial expansion of 
Southwest Arkansas and the University’ of Arkansas 
Razorbacks, the Hope, Arkansas club sold brightly col- 
ored license plate tags to local citizens. Receipts were 
used to furnish a new hospital room. . . . The Orange, 
New Jersey club sponsored a Hot Rod Drag Meet, 
gathered in 6000 spectators, and collected $2000. The 
meet, with 125 drivers racing on Orange Airport run- 
ways, was supervised by the National Hot Rod Associa- 
tion. 





The Golden, Colorado club was host as five suburban 
Denver Kiwanis clubs served flapjacks to 800 people at 
the first annual Rocky Mountain Pancake Festival. 


Child and Youth Work 


LONG SHOT, WELL AIMED 
Every soy has a dream or ten, and thirteen-year-old 
Roger Hale of Gladstone, Oregon was hardly an excep- 
tion. His father, a boilermaker and welder by trade and 
hunter by hobby, had often recited tales of his quest for 
cougars in eastern Oregon. Thus, Roger, being at the age 
of adventure and an active Boy Scout, fervently awaited 
the day when he would own a rifle and go off with Dad 
to hunt the big cats. 

Roger was still hoping in July of 1954, the month that 
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the Kiwanis Club of Gladstone received its cha:ter. 
Then, in August, Roger was stricken with polio. 

At the Isolation Hospital in Portland, Roger’s condi- 
tion became progressively more critical. One lung 
col’apsed and made breathing impossible without a res- 
pirator. In turn, eating became difficult and forced feed- 
ing necessary. As his weight dropped from 135 to seventy 
pounds, doctors began to doubt Roger’s chances for 
recovery. 

Back in Gladstone, the Kiwanis club’s boys and girls 
committee, after searching diligently for an initial proj- 
ect, found one. They had learned about Roger’s condition 
and went into a huddle with his mother to see if some- 
tl.ing could be done. Finally, deciding to try, they bought 
the boy a present and hurried off to the hospital in 
Portland. 

They had reasoned well. The gift carted in by this 
strange group of adults seemed to restore something in 





Roger that had declined as his physique had wasted. 
Call it hope or faith, or as his mother said, “the lift he 
needed,” Roger, after a long seige of seriousness, smiled 
a happy smile. 

That was the turning point, although during the winter 
months the Gladstone club went a step further and 
sponsored a Roger Hale Benefit Variety Show, and class- 
mates in school wrote three letters a week to Roger. 
Today, in a nursing home, Roger is able to breathe for 
two hours without his respirator and has completed his 
second book of cartoons even though he has not regained 
full use of his hands. He likes to read—especially out- 
door magazines. 

In fact, he still looks forward to cougar hunting, now 
that he owns a special .32 caliber rifle—compliments, 
Kiwanis Club of Gladstone, Oregon. 





Churches 


EMPHASIS 
RELIGION was the topic—and practice—of the month last 
March in Cieburne, Texas. Inspired by the local ministry 
and the Kiwanis Club of Cleburne, the entire commu- 
nity reinforced its church-going habits. 

During one week, called “Religious Emphasis Week,” 
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a high-pitched campaign was put into force. Newspapers’ 
and radio stations publicized the religious theme, Japel 
buttons were worn, and mail was dispatched to produce 
more churchgoers. 

All denominations took part, with ministers from each 
of Cleburne’s churches alternating at special services 
held mornings for businessmen (who closed their shops 
for an hour each day), afternoons for high school stu- 
dents, and evenings for the general public. 


THE UPPER ROOM 

It seems that The Upper Room, a religious magazine 
considered nondenominational, is being put to good use 
by Kiwanis clubs around the nation. The following is 
quoted from The Upper Room: 

“Recent standing orders by Kiwanis clubs have come 
from various parts of the country. J. L. Horner .. . of 
the Kiwanis Club of Carthage, Texas, writes that the 
copies they receive are placed in drugstores, bookstores 
and other establishments. . . . The public is invited to 
take copies and leave [donations]. 

“The Reverend Mr. Clark W. Plummer, minister of 
the Pacific Portal Community Church (United Pres- 
byterian) is a member of the . . . Kiwanis Club of Old 
San Diego, San Diego, California. He suggested that 
... The Upper Room [be placed] in the motels of that 
.. All but one of the motels ... agreed. Each 
is stamped ‘For Your 
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area. . 
copy of The Upper Room 
Inspiration—by the Kiwanis Club of Old San Diego. 


did to Students 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Tue Central Detroit, Detroit, Michigan club awarded 
two scholarships for school supplies—one to a girl 
enrolling in business college and the other to a student 
teacher. .. . A check was given by the Cincinnati, Ohio 
club to an honor high school student who had been 
selected to attend the World Centennial YMCA Con- 
ference in Paris. After the expense-paid journey, which 
also included a two-month tour through Europe, the 
student returned to relate his experiences at a club 
meeting. Scholarships held by three students at 
Kansas State Teachers’ College were renewed by the 
Kiwanis Club of Wetmore, Kansas. 


Tue Kiwanis Club of Benson, Minnesota is sponsoring 
an exchange student, Brigitte Forster of Berlin, Ger- 
many, who will attend high school in Benson for a year. 
The club provided $650 for transportation costs and 
arranged housing for the sixteen-year-old girl with the 
family of a club member. 


Junior Organizations 


ACTION BRIEFS 
Tue Circle K club of Monterey Peninsula College, spon- 
sored by the Monterey, California club, prepared posters 
to publicize California’s Public School Week, then at- 
tached them to the city’s buses for maximum visibility. 
A fish fry for the town’s junior baseball league 
players was given jointly by the San Benito High School 
Key Club and their sponsors, the Kiwanis Club of San 
Benito, Texas. . . . School was over, but the Key Club 
season continued through the summer months at Uni- 
versity High School in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. The 
club’s activities in June, July and August included ush- 
ering at tennis matches, establishing a Key Club display 
in a department store window, excavating in a cemetery 
and publishing a school handbook. 
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@ Many men heve discovered how to be 
independent, to be free of bosses and lay- 
offs. L. A. Eagles grossed more than $200 
hie firet week. Others report gross up to 
$12,000 per year. How much you make 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 44-0, Chicago 26, Il. 
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All phases of production 
of Tue Krwants Macazine— 
editorial, format and manufacture—are 
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A Quality Medium 


Month in and month out 
every issue is stamped with 
the quality that makes it a leader 
in its field. Ads do look their best in 
Tue Krwanits Macazine—look their best 
and do their best because 
they are directed to 


A Quality Audience 


Kiwanians, nearly a quarter 
million of them, look to this one 
publication for ideas, information and 
inspiration that they can find 
in no other magazine. 
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RED INK 
(From page 19) 


the tax roll, but they have not solved 
the problem of underassessment or 
unequal assessment between similar 
types of properties. Assessing prop- 
erty on the basis of values in exist- 
ence some ten years or more ago is 
unrealistic and inequitable.” 

Honest property revaluation does 
| not always increase tax revenues, 
but, more often than not, that has 
been the case. In Illinois, for exam- 
ple, a reappraisal program has more 
than doubled assessments within 
one year, making it possible for 
many small communities to increase 
expenditures without raising tax 
rates. Furthermore, equitable prop- 
erty valuation goes a long way to- 
ward convincing a community that 
it is receiving efficient tax adminis- 
tration. 

Normally, a reassessment program 
brings to light a number of inequi- 
ties. When Richmond, Virginia re- 
cently instituted such a program 
under a qualified administrator, it 
was found that some property had 
not been assessed since World War 
II. One lot, valued for tax purposes 
at $1000, was raised to $20,000. As a 
result of the revaluation program, 
Richmond's total real estate assess- 
ments increased twenty per 
cent. 

Revaluation is only one of many 
devices being utilized by municipali- 
| ties to ease their fiscal troubles. In 

addition, however, municipal au- 

thorities emphasize the need for 
| greatly improved public relations on 
the part of local government bodies. 
Effective public relations offers one 
of the best tools for making every 
| citizen conscious of the need for ade- 
quate funds to finance community 
progress. 

Examples of public relations prog- 
ress in small communities are be- 
coming increasingly numerous. In 
Morgantown, West Virginia, the city 
manager recently issued a five-page 
statement showing trends in the cost 
of city government in recent years. 
The report underscores the fact that 
city expenses in Morgantown have 
risen only twenty-eight per cent in 

| the last half decade, against a 37.5 
| per cent increase for all cities over 
25,000 population. 

Other communities are selling, 
with equal effectiveness, the case for 
increased community services. Bev- 
erly Hills, California periodically 
issues a four-page, two-color finan- 
cial report to citizens. A recent is- 
sue explained the community’s cur- 
| rent budget, outlining forthcoming 
| capital improvements, and described 





have 


in words and pictures the wide va- 
riety of services that the average 
citizen receives at the cost of twen- 
ty-six cents per day. 

Fast-growing Los Angeles County 
has been forced to increase taxes to 
provide services to millions of new 
residents, but the county is using 
professional merchandising  tech- 
niques to explain the need for these 
tax burdens. One device is a series 
of one-minute public service news- 
reels on television dramatizing gov- 
ernment developments ranging from 
the dedication of a colorful recrea- 
tion area to the opening of a new 
drainage system. Each program 
helps explain how tax dollars are 
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Phone bill: That thing that makes 
you stop and wonder why you were 
so happy when your children learned 


to talk. —John J. Plomp 


being spent. Scores of smaller cities 
enclose a pamphlet with each prop- 
erty tax bill, explaining in straight- 
forward terms precisely how tax 
dollars will benefit every resident in 
the year ahead. 

When the need for adequate taxes 
to finance community progress is 
honestly presented, popular support 
usually follows. In fact, skillful pub- 
lic relations is disproving the long- 
held belief that citizens will never 
vote to tax themselves. Dayton, Ohio 
and St. Louis, Missouri, which over- 
whelmingly voted a city income tax, 
and Yuma, Arizona, which recently 
voted a sales tax, are among many 
US cities that have learned that 
public understanding of a problem is 
the first step toward its solution. 

Durham, North Carolina has gone 
a step further in utilizing public re- 
lations to bring a closer understand- 
ing between residents and their city 
government. There, a new position 
with the title “Assistant to the Citi- 
zens” has been established by City 
Manager R. W. Flack. His principal 
responsibility is to help all citizens 
by acting as their representative in 
gathering and disseminating reliable 
information concerning any city 
government problem. Thus, any 
Durham resident knows precisely 
where to go when he needs assist- 
ance at city hall. 

The fiscal problem is a difficult 
one, but many communities are dis- 
covering that the most likely solu- 
tion lies in a combination of fairness, 
honesty, and forthright explanation 
of the problem. THE END 
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TEACHING CLINIC 


(From page 22) 


superintendent of schools at Mish- 
awaka, Indiana. “In Indiana, the 
beginning salary for an elementary 
teacher is $3300. The maximum is 
$5000. Teachers here make more 
than factory workers, nurses, secre- 
taries and laboratory technicians. 
In addition, they have tenure (in- 
surance against dismissal without 
sufficient cause) after five years, 
and, of course, a three-month vaca- 
tion every year. Even with all this, 
it is well to remember that teaching 
is a tense job. It is not an easy job.” 

This position on salaries was 
emphatically supported later by Dr. 
Schomer. “But,” added the place- 
ment director, “if every Kiwanis 
club worked on improving teachers’ 
salaries, we certainly could have no 
finer teacher recruitment program.” 

Resembling her teen-age audience 
most in appearance and certainly in 


years was pretty, blonde Jo Anne 
Muster, a senior in the teaching 
curriculum at Valparaiso Univer- 


sity. Miss Muster, capable and self- 
assured, talked about life at college 
and what she was learning and feel- 
ing as a teacher-to-be. “You dis- 
cover,” she warned, “that the pupils 
won't respect a practice teacher who 
jokes with them. Authority is a 
must.” 

At the smaller discussion groups 
in the second hour of the program 
the pupils drew upon an abundance 
of both authority and knowledge. 
In charge were the superintendents 
of schools of each district repre- 
sented, assisted by Valparaiso Uni- 


raise questions and made possible 
straightforward, direct answers. 
“What about chances for advance- 
ment,” piped one lad. “Isn’t the 
maximum fixed?” 

Paul Boston answered him, un- 
blinking. “Yes, there is a ceiling. 
If you want to be rich, decide against 
teaching.” As always, questions by 
some students indicated both bright- 
ness and previous acquaintance with 
their subject. But others fully em- 
phasized the need for vocational in- 
struction. 

Harold Hargraves, as chairman of 
the Indiana District Committee on 
Vocational Guidance and unsléteast | 
to Paul Boston in organizing the 
clinic, welcomed the group and in- 
troduced each speaker. When asked 
how Kiwanis clubs can help to over- 
come the scarcity of teachers, he 
suggested, first, that greater “eco- 
nomic opportunities be made avail- 
able.” He indicated also that teach- 
ers should be encouraged to partic- 
ipate in civic projects and be given 
a full share of publicity when doing 
so, and that new teachers “be enter- 


tained—made to feel welcome by 
the community.” 
But both he and Paul Boston 


especially hope that other Kiwanians 
will continue the search for new 
teachers that began in Valparaiso. 
Although they make no claims to 
perfection on first try, they point 
out that pupils’ comments have al- 
ready indicated the strengthening 
of some decisions and the influenc- 
ing of others toward teaching. It is 
their belief that a campaign of 
similar clinics in other communities 
can make an effective inroad against 





versity professors. The intimacy of the nation’s rapidly growing teacher 
these sessions allowed pupils to famine. THE END 
FAMILY REUNION but when he showed the letter to 
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them needed passports, visas, secur- 
ity checks, medical examinations. 
Certain papers from Crete were re- 
quired to establish Mike’s identity 
and the parentage of his children. 
A statement of Mike’s financial re- 
sponsibility had to be prepared. 
Letters, telegrams and cablegrams 
shuttled between Salt Lake City and 
San Francisco, Washington, Athens 
and Kampous. Unwinding the nec- 
essary red tape took weeks. 


In Avcust, Mike received a dis- 
tressing letter from Maria. Her 
birth certificate couldn’t be found. 
Furthermore, she wasn’t sure that 
she wanted to come to the United 
States after all. Mike was stunned, 
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understood. 

“Don’t you see? She’s frightened 
—like all women are when they 
must leave their homes and friends 
to go to a strange place.” 

So Barton and Jerry both wrote 
friendly letters to Maria. “Your 
husband is a lonely man,” Barton 
told her. “He needs you... .” 

Jerry revealed a bit of the tragedy 
in her own life: “I was once afraid, 
too. My husband had a job in an- 
other state and wanted me to move 
there. But I didn’t want to leave 
my home and friends. Then my 
husband died when my youngest 
baby was only three months old. 
How I've regretted that I didn’t join 
him!” 

She concluded with: “We want 

(see FAMILY REUNION page 40) 


Jerry, she 
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Take advantage of 


these TWO 
FREE OFFERS 


Our mushrooming population 
guarantees an ever-growing 
demand for beef. Herefords 
dominate the beef cattle pic- 
ture because — year in, year 
out, they are most profitable 
to produce. And they can be 
profitable for you, too. 












How can you find out about 
Herefords? First, take ad- 
vantage of these two free 
offers, without obligation! 










FREE BOOKLET! ‘'COW 
COUNTRY U.S.A.” is a 
fascinating 36-page book 
of full-color photographs showing 
how Herefords thrive on any soil, 
in any climate. Write for your free 
copy today! 
_ 













33 FREE SUBSCRIPTION! 
&\ “THE HEREFORD QUAR. 
TERLY” is a magazine any- 
one interested in raising cattle will 
enjoy reading. On-the-spot reports, 
behind-the scenes analyses of trends, 
auctions, shows, sales. Send your 


name and address today. 
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American Hereford Association 
Dept. CS, Hereford Drive 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 







There Are More Herefords 
Than All Other Beef 
Breeds Combined 
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“TIPS AND TACKLE”... 


and '56 FISHING CALENDAR 


You'll be a better fisherman—Aave more fun— 


with this handy book-pak. Shows ways to fish, 
where to find em, how to go after’em, and helps 
you select the appropriate qwality tackle for: 


SPINNING FLY FISHING 
BAIT CASTING SALT WATER 


Also included—the new 1956 Joe Godfrey 
pocket fishing calendar, showing best days 
to fish in'56. Beginner, vacationer, or expert... 
YOU will enjoy these useful FREE booklets. 
Act now ...send the coupon TODAY! 





Shoekespeare Co., Dept. KM-2 Kelamezoo, Mich. 
Please send me FREE your new 1956 “TIPS and TACKLE” 
beook-pak ond Joe Godfrey pocket fishing calendar. 
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INCLUDES 4 NEW BOOKS 


FAMILY REUNION 
(From page 39) 


you over here. You won't have to 


| work hard any more, but can devote 


yourself to Mike and the children. 
Father George Poulos of the Greek 
Orthodox Church will help you to 
make new friends.” 

Maria replied that she was no 
longer afraid to come. But the old- 
est boy, George, now twenty-one, 
would have to serve two years in 
the Greek army. He would come 
later. (The youngest child had died 
since Mike left Crete.) 


By November, most of the Immi- 
gration Department requirements 
had been met, and the Civilian Em- 
ployees’ Association had started a 
“Little Mike Fund,” to help defray 
traveling expenses. Mike’s picture 
and the story of his family ran as 
“Personality of the Week” in the 
and Dan Valen- 


employees’ paper, 


tine, columnist for the Salt Lake 
City Tribune, recounted Mike’s 
story. AP and UP picked it up and 


flashed it around the world. 

“Let’s Give Mike His Family for 
Christmas” was the slogan of the 
campaign. 

Within two weeks, $2600 was col- 
lected. The Issue Department raffled 
off a cake for $27.50, the highest 
bidder turned it back and the second 
highest bidder repurchased it for 
$25. A mechanic gave up a duck- 


| hunting trip and wrote a check for 


the $10 he would have spent on 
shells, gasoline and food. A secre- 
tary went without lunches for a 
week and gave $5. “Helped my 
figure as well as my heart,” she said. 

Sandy Cahoon made arrangements 
for Maria and the children to leave 
Athens on November 21 aboard the 
New Hellas of the Greek Steamship 
Lines. Then they were to travel 
from New York to Salt Lake City by 
train. This would cost about $2100, 
leaving a few hundred dollars over 
to help Mike re-establish his family. 

Then a crushing thing happened. 


| The application for passports and 


entry permits, which had been ap- 
proved by the State Department and 
the Attorney General’s Office, were 
lost in transit between Washington, 
D.C., and Athens. 

Sandy and Mike called Senator 
Arthur V. Watkins, chairman of the 
Committee on Immigration. Senator 
Watkins checked on Mike’s case 
with State Department officials, 
learned that the applications had 
been approved, then made a trans- 
atlantic telephone call to Ambas- 
sador Cavendish Cannon in Athens. 

That started the ponderous ma- 


chinery of bureaucracy grinding 
again, but the November 21 sailing 
date from Athens—the last before 
Christmas-—-had passed. So Sandy 
reserved seats on a Trans-World 
Airline flight from Athens to New 
York. 

Meanwhile, Barton located a mod- 
est four-bedroom frame house for 
$8000. On a long-term mortgage, 
the payments were only slightly 
more than the rent on Mike’s two 
rooms. The former owner agreed 
to leave the rugs, draperies and 
Venetian blinds. Painters spruced 
up the house, Salt Lake City furni- 
ture stores donated a secondhand 
sofa, a dining room set, chairs, a 
kitchen stove, a washing machine, 
bed springs, mattresses. And Mike 
bought at wholesale the most ex- 
pensive thing he’d ever owned: a 
gleaming white twelve-cubic-foot 
refrigerator. 

“We'll need it to hold lots of milk 
to fatten up the kids,” he said. 

The ladies of Father Poulos’ Greek 
Orthodox Church provided sheets, 
towels, pillowcases, blankets, cook- 
ing utensils, silver, dishes and pic- 
tures for the walls. 

By mid-December the house was 
ready. Mike brought home a Christ- 
mas tree, and presents for the entire 
family began to arrive mysteriously 
in the mail from anonymous donors. 

Then, on the morning of Thurs- 
day, December 23, Sandy received a 
telephone call from John Jex, ad- 
ministrative aide to Senator Wat- 
kins. “Mrs. Katsanevas has been 
stricken with an intestinal ailment 
and can’t be given medical clearance 
for a month,” he said. “But the 
kids are cleared and eager to come. 
They will take off in a TWA plane 
tomorrow... .” 

Maria arrived on February 16. 
Mike wasn’t notified that she was 
coming, and so was not at the air- 
port to meet her. She waited 
patiently for an hour and then 
showed an airline clerk one of 
Mike’s letters with his name and 


Minister of Justice? 


Wiiar is your position in the gov- 
ernment?” a visiting Russian diplo- 
mat asked a Swiss official. 

“I am the Minister of the Navy,” 
the Swiss replied. 

The Russian laughed uproariously. 
“The Minister of the Navy, ho, ho! 
Switzerland has no Navy but has a 
Minister of the Navy!” 

“That’s not nearly so funny,” the 
Swiss replied coolly, “as Russia hav- 
ing a Minister of Justice!” 


—Virgil Lane 
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address on the back. The clerk 
quickly telephoned the Naval Sup- 
ply Depot, which started a motor 
caravan with Mike, Sandy, Barton, 
Jerry and others racing wildly for 
the airport. The kids arrived too, 
by taxi. When Mike joyfully em- 
braced his wife, after nearly eight 
years, he still had a dust rag sticking 
out of a back pocket. 

Today the happy Katsanevas fam- 
ily is being woven ‘into the fabric of 
American life. The children do well 
in school, and enjoy TV, the movies, 
and such new foods as hot dogs, ice 
cream and popcorn. Mrs. Katsa- 
nevas is still overwhelmed by her 


* * 7 7 * * * 


Successful people always have six 
senses: five of the usual plus com- 
mon. —Mary Alkus 


7 * o * * 7 * 


new home. Instead of doing clothes 
beside a stream, she puts them into 
a gleaming white washing machine. 
Instead of gathering wood for her 
stove, she turns on the gas. Instead 
of a single telephone for a village of 
1000 persons, she has her own. 

The Katsanevases have found 
many good friends in Salt Lake City. 
One neighbor employs the girls as 
baby sitters; another lends them 
garden tools. At least four of the 
children are working: James at the 
Naval Supply Depot; Kaliope as a 
waitress; Emmanuel as usher at a 
neighborhood movie; and little 
Nicolas as a shoeshine boy. 

“Only in America could such 
things happen,” says Mike. “This is 
a good country. Good people. I am 
so happy my children are growing 
up here.” 

What did this experience mean to 
those who gave Mike back his fam- 
ily? 

Jerry Glenn said, “It taught me 
the wisdom of the saying that ‘faith 
without works is dead.’ It was only 
because we all pitched in and did 
something that Mike’s family is here 
today.” 

Barton said: “God gives us prob- 
lems to solve. How can people learn 
to be kind and charitable unless 
they have the opportunity?” 

For hundreds of people, Mike and 
his family represented that oppor- 
tunity. Their response was typical 
of America. When the troubles of 
one of their fellow human beings are 
dramatized, Americans spare no ex- 
pense or personal effort to help him. 

To Mike and his family, the ex- 
perience has been like a miracle. 
Perhaps another word for it is 
Christianity. THE END 
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After fhe convention 


TAKE ANKACATION TRIP HOME... 
THROUGH CANADA VIA CNR 





Make your trip home after the 
International Convention a 
fascinating vacation trip. Take a 
few extra days and come back 
through Canada... via Canadian 
National’s fast, modern 

“Super Continental”. 

You'll see the grandest scenery, 
have plenty of opportunity 

to stop off and enjoy Canada’s 
famed recreational facilities. 

If you like, CNR will arrange 
interesting tours for you. 

For further information, contact 
the Canadian National office 
nearest you (they’re located 

in principal U.S. cities), see your 
travel agent, or write: 


Canadian National Railways, 


360 McGill Street, 


Montreal, Quebec, (ANADIAN 
Canada. N ATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


the carefree way! 











The “All-Kiwanis” project 
for all clubs—large or small 
—no investment needed to 
share in this amazingly - 
simple fund raising plan. 
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Master Mechanic Portable Light Plant 


Push Button Start—600-700 watts 
115 v. 60 cye. AC. Powered by a 
rugged 2-h.p. easy starting Briggs 
as engine No wiring necessary, 
lust plug in and operate. Plenty of 
current for any radio, television, 
oll burner freezer pump, 
lights, etc., which require up to 
700 watts, Ideal for camp, cot 
tage, trailer or boat Includes 
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prepared if storm knocks out power 
lines. Fully guaranteed. Regularly $275. Special $143.50 


United States and Canada. 1000-1200 Watt Plant (Item 45) same as Item 24, 
“ P but with larger #enerator and engine—50°7 greater 
Advertisers are finding output vesees $199.50 
Send 10c for Big 1956 Catalog. Free with order. Prices 

that their ads can reach f.0.b. factory. 10 day money back guarantee. Send check 


or Money Order. 


this high level market Master Mechanic Mfg. Co., Dept. 9-M. Burlington, Wis 
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pearance or effectiveness. 
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Here's a quiz te see how 
many breeds of Man's Best Friend 


you can readily identify—and 


whether you can, if 


given some hints, distinguish, say, a 


Greyhound, 
Keeshond 


or 
Alaskan 


Malamute 


(Left) Favored by some for hunting 
rabbits, foxes, pheasants. (Right) The 
heaviest of English sporting spaniels. 














About ten inches in height. Smallest adult dog in 
As rugged as the land it came existence. Noted for alertness, 
from—the Scottish Highlands. intelligence. 


Y ou've heard the grandstand hawker’s familiar :squawk, “You 
can’t tell the players without a program!” Well, they've got 
to be credited for their forthright display of a good selling 
technique—that of upsetting the complacency of possible customers. 
But as you know, the selling strategy of these plankboard 
panderers doesn’t score with everybody. Some people can tell the 
players without a program. Hence our courage to publish this 
challenging quiz on canines. Now, we've placed Chihauhau-size 
hints adjacent to each dog you're asked to identify, so this thing 
isn’t entirely outrageous. Name nine to twelve of the animals 
correctly, and you are graduated canine cum laude; six to nine, and 
your brother-in-law probably breeds hounds; three to six, and 
you're a hahitual dog walker and learn breeds of dogs only from 
occasional discussions with other dog owners who are also out 
walking their pets; one to three, and you stay away from the 
homes of friends who own dogs. Answer none correctly, and you 
don’t give a hang anyway, but conclude, as did one of Charles 
Dickens’ characters in David Copperfield, that we ought to “Let 
sleeping dogs lie.” You'll find the answers on page 46. 


(Left) As herd dog and 
home guardian in Wales, 
was once considered 
equal in monetary value 
to a first-class’ steer. 
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(Left) Comes from Tibet. About ten inches high. In leading dog shows. (Right) 
Was used to draw wagons and as a herd dog in mountains. Comes from Switzerland. 
(Below) Originated from strains that produced other Arctic or sub-Arctic breeds. 








(Above) Swiftest of all dogs. 
of aristocratic huntsmen. (Right) Tall- 


est of dogs. large wolves. 





(Above) Protects sheep flocks in Hungary. Lives in 
open. (Right) Has bushy tail. Holds many racing 
records. Has thick double coat, “snowshoe” feet. 
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The 
Gingerbread 
Wedding 


A weppinc! Here? Tonight?” Eliza- 
beth cried to her husband. “Are you 
serious?” 

“Your sister has patched up her 
broken engagement,” he said dryly. 
“I found out they planned to slip off 
and be married at the parsonage this 
evening. That won’t do! She’s my 
ward, and should be married from 
our home. I'm inviting all our 
friends. Prepare something suitable, 
Elizabeth. I leave it to you.” 

Then he was gone, leaving Eliza- 
beth with her hands raised in con- 
sternation. She was the most prom- 
inent hostess in town: Her entertain- 
ments were always perfectly planned. 
Now she had less than twelve hours 
to arrange her sister’s wedding! 

“Let’s see,” she planned frantically. 
“November 4. No garden flowers, of 
course, for decorating. And good 
heavens—the cake!” 

The town’s one little bakery, run 
by an old man named Dicky, could 
provide nothing suitable. 

She sought out her stubborn young 
sister. “You haven’t given me much 
time to prepare for your wedding,” 
Elizabeth reproached her. “I suppose 
I'll just have to send to old Dicky’s 
Bakery for some of his gingerbread 
and beer!” 

“Gingerbread and beer will be 
good enough for us ‘plebeians,’” 
cried the bride-to-be stormily. “I’ve 
heard people call him ‘plebeian’... 
the man I’m going to marry!” 

Somehow, Elizabeth managed. By 
evening the house was beautifully 
decorated. The wedding supper was 
delicious. 

Later, the story of the hasty ar- 
rangements leaked out. Perhaps the 
bride told it herself, when she had 
been married long enough to know 
her husband’s greatness. Anyway, 
her wedding came to be called “The 
Gingerbread Wedding.” 

And the vows that were spoken 
that night? “I, Mary, take thee, 
Abraham, to be my wedded hus- 
band,” Mary Todd said as she 
plighted her troth to that “plebeian,” 
Abraham Lincoln. 

—FRANCES -FOWLER ALLEN 
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SAGA 
(From page 32) 


cited, however, to wait until the 
paper could go to press, he rode 
furiously through the streets like 
Paul Revere, waving a bottle of gold 


| dust and screaming out the headline 


news. 

As early as 1850 there were no less 
than fifty printers working at their 
trade in San Francisco. The city 
boasted in the mid-fifties that it was 
publishing more newspapers than 
London. And in the first decade of 
its hectic history it found time to 
publish more books than did all the 
rest of the United States west of the 
Mississippi. 


No orner American city has so in- 
spired the imagination of writers; 
no other American city has been the 
proving ground of so much literary 
talent. Most of the creative writers 
of the early days came from the 
ranks of newspaper men. San Fran- 
cisco had money to support the 
papers and journals through which 
young writers could get their train- 
ing and reach their public. One of 
the most vivid history books of all 
time (and the first of hundreds to be 
written about the city) is The An- 
nals of San Francisco, compiled in 
1854 from its abundant newspaper 
files. 

By the early 1860’s, San Fran- 
cisco had. become the literary capi- 
tal of the West. 

Samuel L. Clemens arrived in 1863 
to write for The Golden Era, al- 
though now he was using the name 
Mark Twain, which he had recently 
filched from an old river-boat cap- 
tain who wrote squibs for a Mid- 
western newspaper. Behind him 
were his years as a Mississippi Rive: 
steamboat pilot and the adventures 
of newspaper reporting in Virginia 
City. When the first wave of Forty- 
niners crossed the continent, Sam 
Clemens was a fourteen-year-old 
printer’s apprentice in Hannibal, 
Missouri. In his Autobiography he 
tells of seeing the wagons lumber! 
through the village and how his 
dreams went winging toward the 
Golden West as he stood and 
watched them out of sight. Mark 
Twain came to know San Francisco 
intimately, from the seals and the 
surf at Cliff House to the rustic vil- 
lage across the bay called Oakland. 


And he contributed his goodly share 


of red paint to the ruddy young 
metropolis. In his last years he de- 
clared: “Those old days were full to 
the brim with the wine of life.” 
Only a few of the sketches Mark 
Twain wrote for The Era survive in 
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his collected works. But the Gold 
Country yielded the cornerstone of 
his fame as a humorist—The Jump- 
ing Frog of Calaveras County. And 
The Alta California first published 
the rollicking, impudent account of 
his excursion to Mediterranean 
cities and the Holy Land—the classic 
The Innocents Abroad. 

Francis Brett Harte was a year 
younger than Mark Twain, but he 
preceded him to California by sev- 
eral years. A sensitive, curly-headed 
boy who had read Shakespeare at 
six and published a poem called 
Autumn Musings at eleven, Harte 
arrived in California when he was 
only seventeen. Before moving to 
San Francisco, he lived in Oakland 
and then several years in the mining 
town of Union on Humboldt Bay. 
From this place came all the raw 
material of his best Western fiction. 
He went to San Francisco and joined 
the staff of The Golden Era. Here he 
came to his full stature as a writer. 
From aé scribbler of sentimental 
verse and insignificant gossip col- 
umns, he rapidly grew into a liter- 
ary artist who could paint a realistic 
cross section of life such as The 
Luck of Roaring Camp. 

Another writer whose career 
stemmed from his experience as a 
miner was Prentice Mulford, an erst- 
while schoolteacher and _ lecturer 
from Sag Harbor, Long Island. He 
and a group of fellow prospectors 
were looking for something to cele- 
brate when suddenly it began to 
rain. And so the coming of the fall 
rains was made the subject of a 
roaring celebration. Mulford wrote a 


description of his feelings on the 
morning after, and sold it to the 
* * * * * * * 


OUT OF THE 
MOUTHS OF BABES 


A croup of businessmen were spon- 
soring a trip to the zoo for a bus- 
load of orphans. One of the men, 
anxious to give the children a little 


advance information, struck up a 
conversation with seven-year-old 
Johnny. 


“Do you know what an elephant 
is?” he asked. 

“Yeah,” answered Johnny. “It’s a 
big animal that looks the same all 
over.” 

“And where do you find elephants, 
Johnny?” 

Find them? Johnny was a trifle 
perplexed. “You don’t have to find 
’em,” he said brightly. “They’re so 
big, they never git lost!” 

—Peter M. Francis 
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Sonoma Union. Other sketches fol- 
lowed, and soon he was being read 
so eagerly around all the mining 
camps that The Era invited him to 
come to San Francisco and write. 
The most humorous accounts of 
California placer mining are found 
in his series of books called “Com- 
pressed Novels.” 


Tuere was something in the salty 
Pacific breezes that tended to cull 
out the phony and stimulate genuine 
talent, whatever its nature. Ambrose 
Bierce, twenty-four-year-old vet- 
eran of the Union Army, developed 
his incisive style while writing for 
The Californian and The Overland 
Monthly. At the same time, Henry 
George was examining the special 
conditions that governed ownership 
of land on the frontier, and finding 
there the material for a serious book 
on economics, Progress and Poverty. 
A young bookstore clerk by the 
name of Charles Warren Stoddard 
was timidly dropping his first verses 
into the contribution box outside the 
Era office. And colorful Joaquin 
Miller was in and out of San Fran- 
cisco, writing the poems that as 
Songs of the Sierras were to carry 
the fame of Western letters abroad 
and become a best seller. 

And after these came Jack London 
and Robert Louis Stevenson, John 
Muir and Frank Norris, and many 
others—to partake of life in San 
Francisco, and to reflect something 
of its virile character in their work. 
The list of writers—from Gertrude 
Atherton to John Fleming Wilson— 
who have been identified with the 
literary life of San Francisco, who 
have both derived from it and con- 
tributed to it, is so long that space 
forbids mention of them. 

Yet it was the era of the Gold 
Rush that provided our greatest 
heritage of sturdy American litera- 
ture. Never in one place had there 
been so much raw material avail- 
able. San Francisco had come into 
being suddenly, with all the vices 
and virtues that in other cities are 
years in the making. On the surface 
were all the glitter and the shoddi- 
ness, the heroism and the sin, the 
pathos and the violence of a money- 
mad, zooming frontier. Deeper 
down, where the writer sometimes 
had to hunt for them, were civic and 
cultural forces working to curb the 
city’s vast energy and turn its face 
in the direction of a stable and 
honorable future. THE END 


(This is the second in a series of four 
articles by Mr. Bell on San Francisco— 
setting for Kiwanis International’s 
forty-first annual convention next June 
17-21.) 














Going to the 


CONVENTION? 


RIDE NORTHERN PACIFIC ONE WAY! 
You'll see twice as 
much scenery on 
your way ... at little 
extra cost. For an 
exciting and mem- 
orable “circle tour” 
at bargain rates, travel via NP one leg of 
your journey. Choose any other route you 
want for the rest of your trip to or from 
California. NP brings you through the 
heart of the great Northwest—Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Spokane, Port- 
land, Tacoma and Seattle. You'll see 
thrilling sights all the way. Rolling range 
land, mighty snow-capped mountains, 
sparkling rivers and magnificent ever- 
green forests. Economical sightseeing, too, 
because the “scenic route’ costs little 
more than a direct trip to or from Cali- 
fornia! 
STOP-OVER IN YELLOWSTONE 


Here's your chance to stop off 
enroute to the convention and 
tour famous Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park at unusually low 
cost. Imagine! Seeing “the 
world’s greatest wild animal 
show,” Old Faithful Geyser 
and other spectacular sights 
of this great Western play- 
ground for as little as $16.00 
above the cost of your regular train ticket. 
NP’s special stop-over privileges in early 
June make it possible. 


LOW FAMILY FARES 


Take the whole family to the Convention 
this June! You can, at low cost, too— 
thanks to NP’s money-saving low family 
fare plan. You pay full fare while your 
wife and children pay only one way fare 
for roundtrip . . . or /ess! It’s a grand way 
to treat them all to a thrilling vacation 
trip at an attractive price. On Northern 
Pacific you'll discover what comfort really 
means. Enjoy famous NP meals at every- 
day prices and all-the-way attention from 
friendly NP personnel. 


MAY WE HELP YOU PLAN 
YOUR CONVENTION TRIP? 
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| Just write, or use 

| coupon, and we will 

| send travel litera- 

| ture, cost estimates 

(using most favor- 
able fares) from your 

! hofme city, and a 

| suggested schedule. 

| Then, if you wish, we will provide all 

| 

| 
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| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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save you time, money and bother. Please 
write to G. W. RODINE, 200 Northern 
Pacific Railway, D.200, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


YOUR NAME..... 


ADDRESS... 


. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
train reservations and tickets by mail, to 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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ACCOMPANYING ME ....ccccccccccecce 
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(If children, give ages) 
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Over 1400 
{7 successful 
Tastee-Freez stores 
now operating 
Coast-to-Coast. 
Our expansion 
program calls for 
1,000 new stores in 
"$6. We will sign lon 
term lease on land and 
building. Large return 
on investment. Hun- 
dreds of property own- 
ers have converted idle, 
vacant lots into big in- 
come property by 
erecting Tastee-Freez 
stores. Costs from 
$7500 to $10,000 to 
build store and im- 
prove lot. 





7 FULL COLOR 
PAGES IN LIFE 


and other maga- 
zines during 1956 
will moke Tastee- 
Freez stores more 
prosperous than 
ever. It's the biggest 
sof) ice-cream cam- 


paign ever run. 









describes 
profitable, safe 
investment and 
security for 
Preperty 
Owners 


Write, Wire, or Phone 


TASTEE-FREEZ CORPORATION 
2518 W. Montrose, Dept. K-56, Chicago 18, Ill. 
Telephone COrnelia 7-6500 


VALUABLE FRANCHISE 
for EXECUTIVE SALESMEN 


Well rated concern national in scope. Advertising or in- 


tangible experience necessary. No investment or inventory 
A business of your own with protected territory. Men must 
be of high caliber. educated © appearance, and exper) 

ed in calling on top Management Reference required 
05 renewal year after year We have testimonial let ters 
from over 80°, of our customer This is a startling new 
idea, but old enough to be prover This is prestige adver 
tising and Public Relations in its most palatable form. We 
are now setting up restricted territory. Our plan of pay is 
much better thanadraw. If you can meet the requirements 
above and will conscientiously work for two years. your 
renewal will be enough to retire on. We pay you immedi 


ately although we bill customers monthly. Write RAN- 
DALL, SUITE 600, BUSINESS DIGEST & FORECAST, 
1724-20th St., W.W., Washington §, D.C. 


HUNDREDS = 
OF IDEAS 


Free Hilustrated brochure shows 
hundreds of original ideas for | write fer FREE 
reasemably priced solid bronge Brochure A 
plaques—name plates. awards, 
teetimontala, honor rolls. te- 


For trophy. medal, 
ideas tor 
mortals, markers 











GREYHOUND, KEESHOND OR ALASKAN MALAMUTE 


In case it’s your practice to peruse this magazine from back to front, and you're wondering 
whet this unusual looking page can be all about, we'd better hasten to explain that the pic- 
tures and information below and on the opposite page constitute answers to our gift this 
month to those readers who might have missed crossword puzzles in the magazine all these 


years: It's a dog-identification quiz, and you'll find it on pages 43 and 44. 


CAIRN TERRIER As 
ged as the cairns 
or traditional stone 
memorial mounds of 
the Scottish Highlands 
from which its name 
came, the Cairn ter- 
rier was bred and used 
to ferret and drive out otter and fox 
for the pleasure of the huntsmen. 
Known for years in its native Isle 
of Skye as one of the best of the 
working-type terriers, the Cairn is 


rug- 





small—about ten inches high—with 
a gray and brown coat. It differs 
from other terriers primarily in 


its short foreface and broad head. 
Brought to the US in 1913, the Cairn 
is popular as a pet, characterized 
by a strong and rugged body and, 
most important, a happy disposition. 


LONG COATED CHIHUAHUA 
Widely known as the 
smallest adult canine, 
the Chihuahua boasts 
an average weight of 
four pounds. Its ori- 





gin is unknown. The 
two most accepted 
theories suggest that the breed is 


either descended from a strain de- 
veloped by the ancient Aztec or a 
breed brought by the conquistadors. 
Its name is taken from the Mexican 
state of Chihuahua, where the breed 
was first found. Although its size 
is its best-known feature, its sing- 
characteristic is its “molera,” 
a circular hole in the skull 
responding to a baby’s “soft spot.” 
First exhibited in the US in the 
early 1900's, the Chihuahua is a 
favorite toy breed and known for 
its alertness and intelligence. 


ular 
cor- 


PEMBROKE WELSH CORGI 
An old breed with a 
long and _ honorable 
record, the Corgi was 
first mentioned in the 
livestock laws of 1920 
in Wales, British Isles. 
The official guide to 
value, these laws rated 


livestock 
this useful dog as equal in value 


to a first-class steer. Long and 
sleek in build, agile and graceful 
in movement, and quick to learn, 
these dogs were and are used as 
watchdogs and herd dogs. Charac- 
terized by a fox-like head, short 
legs and a thick coat, the Pembroke 
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Welsh Corgi has been known in the 
US more than twenty years and is 
valued not so much for its work 
potential as for its endearing, 
pleasant and companionable nature. 


BASSET HOUND Easily 
identified by its low 
slung body, long head 
and nose, and crooked 
forelegs, the Basset 
is descended from the 
old St. Hubert hound 
and was bred in France 
and Belgium for the slow tracking 
of small game. One of the first 
breeds brought to this country, the 
Basset was not generally known 
until the 1930's. Despite such 
slow popular acclaim, however, 
this sad-faced hound’s acute scent, 
fidelity and melodious call to 
quarry have won him a high rank in 
the affection and lore of hunters. 


SPANIEL The 


aristocrats 


CLUMBER 
favor of 
twice made this breed 
stylish in England. 
It was first popular- 
ized by the Duke of 
Newcastle, who im- 
ported it from France 
to his estate at Clumber Park, from 
which it takes its name. An average 
weight of sixty-five pounds, plus 
courage and perseverance, made the 
Clumber a natural for grouse and 
pheasant hunting in thick 
brush, where speed and agility were 
not needed. Hunting styles changed 
in the 19th century, and the breed 
languished. However, when George 
V added some Clumbers to his pack 
at Sandringham in the 1920's, the 
breed again gained favor. The breed, 
unfortunately, is relatively unknown 
in this country. 





under- 


™ LHASA APSO Once the 
royal gift of the Dalai 
Lama of Tibet to 


important guests, this 


heavy coated terrier 
developed in Tibet, 
where its chief role 
was to guard the 
homes of nobles, for which duty 
well done it was brought to the 
attention of the Dalai Lama. De- 


spite its reputation as a watchdog, 
the Lhasa is small—almost tiny; 
its average height is ten inches. 
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An impression of greater size is 
caused, however, by a larger-than- 
expected head and long heavy fur. 
Not too common as pets or watchdogs 
in the US, the Lhasa has appeared 
in leading dog shows since 1934. 


BERNESE MOUNTAIN DOG 
Extolled as the most 
handsome of the moun- 
tain breeds in its na- 
tive Switzerland, the 
Bernese was brought 
to the Alpine country, 
then called Helvetia, 
by Roman soldiers. Later, Berne 
basket weavers trained the animals 
as herd dogs. The rise of the St. 
Bernard and certain German Shep- 
herd dogs almost caused the breed to 
die out in the late 1800's. A pure 
blood group of these heavily furred, 
sable and white, hazel-eyed dogs 
was found in the Durbach area; the 
breed was increased from this group. 
Although introduced in the US in 
1937, the Bernese has not yet be- 
come a common and popular breed. 
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KEESHOND This ashen- 
gray, thick-furred dog 
of arctic or subarctic 
origin was a favor- 
ite pet of the stoic 
barge captains of Hol- 
land. By an odd twist 
of fate, the name 
of the Keeshond (pronounced Case- 
Hond and pluralized as Keeshonden) 
almost doomed the breed to exter- 
mination for political causes. Named 
in honor of Kees De Gysleaer, 
the leader of the Dutch Patriots’ 
Party during the mid 18th century 
political rebellion, the Keeshond 
was adopted as the symbol of De 
Gysleaer’s party. After the defeat of 
the Patriots by William, Prince of 
Orange, however, the Keeshond was 
definitely out of favor. They were 
saved, fortunately, by the barge 
captains who had long valued them. 





GREYHOUND The long, 
deep chested form of 
this fleet, light-gray 
sporting dog is well 
known to the public. 
Not so well known is 
the fact that the grey- 
hound was used by the 
Egyptian Pharoahs 4000 years ago 
to course hare and the swift ga- 
zelle. Unlike many breeds whose 
popularity has waned, the Grey- 
hound was valued in the Greco- 
Roman empires, during the baronial 
Middle Ages, as well as in the Re- 
naissance and the elegant 18th cen- 
tury. Coursing trials, or races, begun 
in England in the 19th century, won 
(see GREYHOUND page 48) 
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Bass Fishermen will 
Say I’m Crazy... 
until they try 
my method! 


But, after an honest trial, if you’re 
at all like the other men to whom I’ve 
told my strange plan, you'll guard it with your last breath. 


agold mine. Because with this method you can fish with- 
in a hundred feet of the best fishermen in the county 
and pull in ferocious big ones while they come home 
empty handed. Nospecial skill isrequired. The method 
is just as deadly in the hands of a novice as in the 
handsofan old timer. My method will be disclosed only 
to those few men in each area who will give me their 
word of honor not to give the method to anyone else. 

Send me your name. Let me tell you how you can 
try out this deadly method of bringing in big bass from 
your “fished out” ‘waters. Let me tell you why I let 
fishing, live bait fishing, jugging, netting, trapping, you try out my unusual method for the whole fishing 
seining, and does not even faintly resemble any of season without risking a penny of your money. Send 
these standard methods of fishing. No live bait or your name for details of my money -back trial offer. 
prepared bait is used. You can carry all of the equip- There is no charge for this information, now or at any 
ment you need in one hand. other time. Just your name is all I need. But I guar- 

The whole method can be learnedin twenty minutes 4ntee that the information I send you will make you 
—twenty minutes of fascinating reading. All theex- 2 ee decide to try my method! 
tra equipment you need, you can buy locally ata cost © And then, your own catches will fill you with disbelief. 
of less than a dollar. Yet withit, youcancomeinafter Send your name, today. This will be fun. 


an hour or two of the greatest excitement of your ERIC H. FARE Libertyville 5, lilinois 


life, with a stringer full. Not one or two miserable 12 cstiin diintr canis Siesta lanls aie aeiadaei talaga tain canines aie eee 


or 14 inch over-sized keepers — but five or six real | 
beauties with real poundage behind them. The kind | Eric H. Fare, Libertyville 5, Illinois 
that don’t need a word of explanation of the profes- Dear Mr. Fare: Send me compiete information 
sional skill of the man who caught them. Absolutely | without any charge and without the slightest ob- 
legal, too—in every state. | ligation. Tell me how I can learn your method of 
This amazing method was developed by a little catching big bass from “fished out” waters, even 
| 
| 





Don’tjump at conclusions, I’m not a manufacturer of 
any fancy new lure. I have no reels or lines to sell. I'm 
a professional man and make a good living in my pro- 
fession. But my all-absorbing hobby is fishing. And, 
quite by accident, I’ ve discovered how to go to waters 
that everyone else says are fished out and come in 
with a limit catch of the biggest bass that you ever 
saw. The savage old bass that got sc big, because they 
were “wise” to every ordinary way of fishing. 

This METHOD is NOT spinning, trolling, casting, 
fly fishing, trot line fishing, set line fishing, hand line 


group of professional fishermen. Though they are when the old timers are reporting ““No Luck.” 
public guides, they rarely divulge their method to their 
patrons. They use it only when fishing for their own 
tables. It is probable that no man on your waters has 


ever seen it, ever heard of it, or ever used it. And Address -_..._........--------------------------.-= 
when you have given it the first trial, you will be as = . 
closed-mouthed as a man who has suddenly discevered |_City ......-.--.------..--Zone-..- State._-- manne | 








) OVER $35,000 PROFITS 


KIWANIS DATES FROM KIWANIS DATES 
MAKES FUND-RAISING / 1x 1955. viv Your c.us [eee 


AMAZINGLY IMP TTVIS LMCI ITGICLTNM = year. Availeble to all tubs 
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KIWANIS CLUB, P.O. BOX 813, SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 
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CONSIDERED Prints & Illustrates Postal Cards 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early Learn how businesses are now oe sales in 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, spite of conditions—with ad messages—printed g 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel on government postals with amazing ne 
comed. Write or send your MS directly patented CARDMASTER. Guaranteed five 








ears. Low em direct. SEND NAME 
for FREE illustrated book of money-making 
ideas and complete unique adverts press. 
| Send your name today to CARDMASTE 

| 1920 Sunnyside A , Dept.52 Chicage 40, i. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Destry 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
























Make $20 + 
Get ORDERS ond CASH from your mail- © $304 Dayb 
man—do work in SPARE TIME at home M y By.. 
ett el MAIL PLAN / 


the newest and most fascinating of 
all home operated businesses. For 
























4 canvassing—no selling. We even s 

the first time a simplified machine culars you mail to Oring back ae ane ——. 
brings the fabulous profits of Plastic Don't waste a minute. Rush your name. We'll 
Sealing and Plastic Laminating send you FREE and postpaid pictures, ‘prices, 
within the reach of the small opera- details, anc all the facts you need to start. 
tor. Anyone can learn to operate the —" or send name on postcard. No 


machine with a few minutes practice . 
WARNER ELECTRIC CO, 


—then with our Magic Mail Pian can 
1512 Jarvis Av., Dept. L-272, Chicago 26, 111. 


get mail orders pouring in daily 
with cash in every envelope. No 
ee ee ee ee 





THIS Make Thousands of Beautiful Art Creations WARNER ELECTRIC CO., 1512 Jarvis Av. 
MAN .. COSTUME JEWELRY ¢ CIGARETTE BOXES Dept. L-272, Chicago 26, 111. | 


At no cost to me, please rush complete | 


TRAYS « CANDLESTICKS « COASTERS 
details postage prepaid. I am under 


LAMP BASES ¢ BOOK ENDS...ALL IN 
SPARKLING COLORED PLASTIC 





- + « is taking out of 
the machine a Plastic 
Sealing Job — ordered 








no obligation. 























by mail—only lic in 

material cost brings Name | 
back $2.58 in cash 

by mon. Capaci of SaGreee | 
machine: One. 

ttt ° 2 “s City. Z State 

Operatio: DE SRSA ERTS... a HRS 
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Ziuminum 3st-or Dull in 
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PRICES 


SMALL STANDARD SIGN 


$8.00 Postpaid 
MEDIUM STANDARD SIGN 


$17.00 Postpaid 
LARGE STANDARD SIGN 


$29.50 Postpaid 


KIWANIS CLUB 
OF HALIFAX 


HALIFAX, MASSACHUSETTS 









a MINSTREL SHOWS 
FOR ORGAN/ZATIONS 
<-. ¥ PRODUCE YOUR OWN WITH 
} OUR SCRIPTS and SERVICE 
}* NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR 
NEEDED - PRICE $12.50 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


JACK ADAIR 


ROCK FALLS * ILL.- 





AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name ad- 
ded, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 


attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 
6*-12, each $2.50 
13-23, each $2.00 
24-47, each $1.75 


48 or more, each $1.50 


* Minimum quantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
Gate of order) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 














SPEAKER'S DESK 


eiture that most every club 
Needs for the convenience of 


epeakers 
Desk te built wi ebeif 
re papers. - ete, 
mished with rubber cush- 
com. 
oy 
ordered. and —— two to 
3 Save for delivery. Each 
~ vaetuaine co. 


“o.Le Gi.oFrV” mA 
he WAbash 2-2070 


431 Se. Dearbern St... Chieege 
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GREYHOUND 
(From page 47) 


the Greyhound additional fame not 
only throughout Europe, but in the 
US, where dog racing has developed 
into an extensive and much followed 
since its inception in 1920. 


sport 


ISH WOLFHOUND The 
most regal of all, 
these tall, slim, rough- 
coated hounds of Ire- 
land accompanied the 
Celts in their invasion 
of Greece in 273, B.C., 
and, when presented to 
a Roman consul in 391 A.D., caused 
the court. In 
Ireland Europe, as 
proud the medieval 
manor, they were used to hunt the 
big Irish elk and to herds 
from wolves. Capable of battling the 


excitement in 
and Western 
members of 


much 


protect 


fierce timber wolf—and some are 
still used in the western US to hunt 
wolves and coyottes—the Irish 


Wolfhound’s gentle nature friendly 


disposition and regal dignity have 


won them great favor as pets. 
KOMONDOR Bred by the 
Maygars of Hungary, 
the Komondor (plural 
Komondorock) is a 
dog of exceptional size 
and strength. Fitted 
by nature with a thick 
mat-like fur, protec- 
tive white coloring and wide muzzle 
for combat, the Komondor is pre- 
pared for life on the open plains in 
the cold climate of its homeland. For 
more than a thousand these 
sturdy work dogs have been the tra- 
ditional the 
flocks on the frozen, wolf-infested 
Hungarian steppes. During the 
1920's, the breed spread into Italy, 
Belgium and The Netherlands; in 
1935, a few were brought to the US. 


\* 


years, 


guardians of sheep 


ALASKAN MALAMUTE The 
first Alaskan 
ers praised the excel- 


explor- 


lence of these sled dogs 
bred by and named for 
the Malamute tribe of 
Eskimos. Choosen by 
Admiral Byrd for two 
Malamutes 

and 


expeditions, 

possess great strength 
equipped with “snowshoe” type feet 
that aid them in Arctic terrain. 
Of striking appearance, with a thick 
gray or black and white coat, the 
breed is identified by mask-like 
markings about the face. Holders of 
many racing titles, pure blood Mala- 


Antarctic 


are 


mutes have been carefully bred 
since an aroused interest in dog sled 
racing in 1926, THE END 
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Wive NEVER had a business of 
our own, but we're told—by men 
who know—that starting one can 
be a difficult trick. We do know 
that starting a new magazine 
column is pretty hard. The 
“Kiwanis Roundup” sections of 
December and January =  an- 
nounced that The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine is hoping to feature a new 
called “I'll Never 
Forget It’s to be a place 
in which our 242,000 
can tell the Kiwanis experiences 
they’ve had that, through the 
years, have been unforgettable 

We've heard from only a few 
far—we've got to 


column soon 
members 


members so 
before 


hear from several more 
we can take a chance on intro- 
ducing the new feature. See this 


month’s “Kiwanis Roundup” for 
details on preparing material for 
this column. Maybe you'll 
some ideas. Meanwhile, we know 
that there are literally thousands 
unforgettable Kiwanis 


get 


of untold 


stories out there and we're 
mighty patient. 
We're busy right now assem- 


bling material or the extensive 
and special preconvention section 
that will appear in the April issue. 
This section should be a big help 
to those who are going to San 
Francisco June 17-21. It'll pre- 
sent a _ tentative program, fo! 
instance, and entertainment plans 
for Kiwanis wives. Moreover, 
there'll be an abundance of ideas 
on where to eat in San Francisco, 
and what to see and do not only 
in the convention city but in the 
entire West, Hawaii and Mexico. 
After you page through this spe- 
cial section, we hope you'll con- 


sider it worthy of tearing out 
and taking along with you to the 
convention. And if you're not 
going to the convention—well, 
lots of people go out West for 
their summer vacations. The con- 
vention section may lend some 
helpful ideas .... 

In all our future issues, we'll 


continue to try presenting stories, 
articles and items that are of 
most interest to you. We like to 
feel that we have our finger on 
your reading pulse; and so, we 
prize letters from you, telling us 
when you think we're on or 


off beat. 
The Editors 
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Build as free men 








using our timely and 


stimulating Objectives for 1956 


The handy, wallet-size 1956 Objec- 
tives folder can be used two ways: 1. In 
Kiwanis education programs. 2. In home- 
town public relations. 


One Kiwanian owner of a dry clean- 





ing establishment ordered several hun- 
dred Objectives folders last year, saying 


ect tue inieviied in ehene ome of the for new members... 
a —— i Sw se The Objectives are a source of education 
— in a pocket of each suit taken out and inspiration 


for older members... 
ious The Objectives build a stronger under- 
standing of Kiwanis aims 


olders at for all non-Kiwanians... 


The Objectives tell the seriousness of pur- 


nca nag 
"or | pose inherent in Kiwanis 
exhibitions and other pebi gatherings. 


They've found that there's no surer way SEE 


to tell people what on anis is striving for! 








Order your supply of 
1956 Objectives Folders today from 


KIWANIS INTERNA] 
920 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


BILL: 


SHIP TO: 


— 
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Key machine in Waterloo’s sanitary landfill projects: a Caterpiliar Diesel Tractor with Bulldozer, 


TURNING DUMPS INTO DIAMONDS 


Several years ago in Waterloo, Iowa, 
the dump was a smouldering, foul-smell- 
ing eyesore, located next to the ball 
park. Now and then smoke was so thick 
that outhelders couldn't see home plate 
Worst of all, the unsightly dump was a 
breeding place for flies, rats and other 


disease beat ne vermin 


this have been built on old 
nunity s gar bas. and 


itary landfill. 


Many people accepted it as a neces- 
sary evil. But not Carl Fagerlind., 


W ater loo 


suggested a modern method to dispose 


Street Commissioner, who 


of the community’s garbage. Explain- 
ing this method, called sanitary landfill. 
Fagerlind told the City Council: “You 
just find a low area and dump your 
garbage there. You spread the refuse 
out, then run over it with one of those 
hig crawler tractors. This squashes 
everything together, then you cover the 
refuse with about two feet of dirt. Flies 
or rats can't get to the refuse and it 
cant burn. 

“The real payoff comes afterward. 
though. You keep piling layers of dirt 
and garbage into the low spot. and when 
it is filled you've got brand-new land 
for buildings or a park.’ 

Backed by Kiwanis, the City Council 


gave Fagerlind the go-ahead. The pay- 


off? 
Waterloo has turned the old dump into 


Since using sanitary landfill, 


a playground with a softball diamond, 
filled a polluted creek, raised river 
banks and solidified 


now turning garbage ito gain in other 


ravines—and is 


problem spots. 

Your community can benefit by this 
clean, practical, low-cost disposal 
method. Write us listing your town’s 
population, and you'll receive informa- 
tion about a community like yours that 
is using sanitary landfill. 
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